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FOREWORD 


While Christmas and New Year's Eve are made much of in Europe and 
America, New Year's Day, it seems, is no more than a day for recovery from the 
previous evening's revels. In Japan, however, the New Year period of two or 
three days is the happiest time of the whole year. 

For the Japanese of the past, one might conjecture, poverty meant that 
most years for most people were better forgotten as soon as they were ended. 
A more likely explanation for the difference in customs, however, lies in the 
innate optimism of the Japanese, who by their nature are always ready to 
believe that anything new must be good. 

Nobody can know whether 1959 will be a good year or a bad year for 
the world. Even so, we will assume it will be a good one and, in the Japanese 
manner, wish our readers Shinnen Omedet6é—“congratulations on the New Year.” 

In this issue we have articles on the Rhee Line, the most thorny problem 
afflicting Japan and the Republic of Korea, on Okinawa, and on Formosa, each 
written by a native of one of the interested countries. There may well be ob- 
jections among our readers to the views expressed. However, to allow as many 
voices as possible to be heard is usually a help in finding a solution, and we 
shall welcome contributions expressing different points of view. 
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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 


Bureaucracy on the Move 


N the autumn, 1958, extraordinary session of the National Diet, the Kishi 
| Government and the Liberal-Democratic Party suffered a bitter defeat. 
The Government had put before the Diet a bill extending the power of 
police officers in the execution of their duty. This move met with head-on op- 
position not only from the Socialist Party but from labor unions, a large number 
of intellectuals, the major newspapers and other leading representatives of public 
opinion. The Kishi Government tried to use its party's majority in the Diet to 
force the bill through, but the remainder of the scheduled Diet session of 40 
days was too short to accomplish this. It called a surprise plenary session of 
the Lower House on Nov. 4, therefore, and before the opposition could object 
approved an extension of the session. The way the extension was effected was 
unanimously criticized, and there were murmurs of dissent from within the 
Liberal-Democratic Party itself. As a result, the Kishi Government had to give 
up its plans to revise the police bill in order to restore normality to the Diet. 
No one could be blamed for seeing, in the government and govern- 
ment party’s moves over the revision of the police bill, a sign of the bureaucrat- 
ism which has recently been rearing its head again in Japanese politics. The 
reasons advanced by the Government for the proposed revision were as follows. 
The law as it stands is ineffective as a means of preventing crime and tracking 
down criminals, since too much consideration is always given to respect for the 
basic human rights of the citizen. Moreover, the strike at the Oji paper mills 
and the recent activities of Zengaku-ren (the National Federation of Students’ 
Self-Governing Associations) suggest that mass violence is on the uptrend. Un- 
less the powers granted police officers in the execution of their duties are ex- 
tended, it will be impossible to deal properly with such mass activities and to 
maintain public order and security. 
The Government's apprehensions concerning the methods used in strikes, 
popular demonstrations, mass violence and the like are not entirely unjustified. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether it would really be wise to extend the powers 
of the police in order to deal with them. The Government’s attitude failed 
to allay the public’s uneasiness on this score. The public feared, first, that 
if the powers of the police was made much stronger than at present, there 
would be a return to the overbearing, “come-here-you!” policeman of prewar 
days, who lorded it over the ordinary citizen under cover of the authority 
of the State. It also feared that there was a very rea! danger the police might, 
on the pretext of maintaining public order and security, abuse the rights of 
their office. 

After the war, the state official became a government worker—a servant 
of the people instead of an official of the Emperor as before. Even so, the 
respect for officialdom and contempt for the ordinary citizen for which the 
official in Japan was once notorious have not yet been completely eradicated, 
nor has the sense of being a privileged class that went with it. This being 
so, it was greatly feared that to give greater powers to the police would be 
to invite abuse of their special rights, and that if this happened the ordinary 
citizen would be forced to stand by and watch helplessly. 

The points on which most anxiety was felt were the following. Even 
assuming that extremist activities and violence can be expected from striking 
workers and radical student groups, this difficulty can almost certainly be over- 
come through ceaseless remonstrances and criticism from public opinion, and 
by self-criticism on the part of the ordinary members of the organizations 
themselves. Should the powers of the police be increased and used to sup- 
press mass activities such as these, there would inevitably be a strong outburst of 
violence in defiance of this. If this happened, a further strengthening of the 
police would be necessary in order to deal with it. Violence and a bureaucratic 
police force would together rule the day, thus, and there would be increasingly 
little room left between the two for political persuasion and public criticism. 
If this kind of thing went on for long, today’s democratic system would be 
destroyed, with a serious danger of the eventual emergence of a real police 
state. The Kishi Government was unable to persuade the public that its fear 
on this score were unfounded. 

Methods that rely on legal measures backed up by the power of authority 
rather than persuasion and education from above, concentrating solely on re- 
inforcing the necessary laws and police force—such methods, as scarcely needs 
pointing out, are a typical manifestation of bureaucratism. Successive conserva- 
tive governments have been planning to reinforce the powers of the police ever 
since, with the revision of the Police Law in 1954, the local autonomous police 
were abolished. The trend toward bureaucracy has become particularly apparent 
recently over the whole field of government and administration. 

Since the beginning of 1958, there have been an increasing number 
of cases where the police have interfered in labor union campaigns. For the 
last ten years or so employes of public enterprises, as well as government workers 
and teachers, have been forbidden to strike. Any who take part in strikes are 
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to be dismissed under the Public Enterprise Labor Relations Law and the Public 
Service Personnel Law. Every year, in fact, a number of union leaders have 
been dismissed from their jobs under these laws for responsibility in organizing 
illegal strikes. Moreover, there have been many cases of late where, in addition 
to such administrative measures, the leaders in strikes have been arrested under 
the criminal code for alleged joint conspiracy and other such offenses. This 
year, for example, the Japan Teachers’ Union, the National Communications 
Employes Union and other unions of public workers have had their headquar- 
ters searched and their leaders and ordinary members arrested and investigated 
by the police. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party’s labor policies call for the punishment 
under the criminal code of offenders among National Railways workers and 
others similarly prohibited to strike. Labor relations must, of course, be based 
on free negotiations between labor and management, and on the practices 
thus built up over long years. In Japan, however, every time there is trouble 
between labor and management there are very strong demands within the 
Government and the Liberal-Democratic Party for a revision of the Labor 
Law so that the Government can once more take the helm and control labor- 
management relations through the law. Strong opposition from the labor unions 
makes any revision of the labor laws extremely difficult, but the question is 
nevertheless one that is constantly being brought up. 

The dispute over the enforcement of the efficiency rating system for 
teachers—the most serious labor and educational problem that came up 
throughout the whole of 1958—is another case in point. Here, too, one of 
the main elements was the Japan Teachers’ Union’s resistance to bureaucratic 
administration by the Government. It had long been the desire of the Ministry 
of Education to place education under the direct control of the Government. 
The first step in bringing this about was the change, in 1956, from the system 
of election to one of appointment for boards of education. If boards of 
education are appointed by the heads of local government instead of being 
elected by the inhabitants of the city, town or village, it means the transfer- 
ring of the real say in educational administration from the hands of the 
ordinary citizen into those of the prefectural chief of education and thus, 
indirectly, into those of the Ministry of Education. 

It was under the bureaucratic management of the Ministry of Education 
that the efficiency rating question just mentioned occurred. A legal provision 
to the effect that the efficiency rating system should be enforced in the case 
of teachers also had, in fact, existed from seven years previously. In practice, 
however, it was not enforced. Negotiations were held between the Ministry 
of Education and the Japan Teachers’ Union on the best way of enforcing 
the system, but the Government was less interested in conferring with the 
teachers to find some satisfactory method of rating than in forcing the Govern- 
ment’s own proposals on them. When the unions and teachers responded 
by suspending classes and other similar measures, the Government dealt with 
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them not only with administrative measures but with police intervention 
leading to arrests and criminal punishment. 

The Government, thus, has recently been showing increasing bureaucratic 
tendencies. What are the causes for this? 

The bureaucratic system in Japan today has two aspects. The first is 
the strong hankering after bureaucratization harbored by the Liberal- 
Democratic Party itself, as a political party. The second is the bureaucratiza- 
tion of administration that springs from the existence of a vast bureaucratic 
organization. In Japan since the war, an increase in administrative business 
and its progressive specialization have created just such an organization. The 
tendency has also become stronger for the political parties as such to sit astride 
this bureaucratic machinery and maintain the closest coordination with it in 
their actions. 

At present, almost 30% of the Liberal-Democratic members of the 
House of Representatives, including Prime Minister Kishi himself, are former 
administrative bureaucrats. The Kishi Cabinet of 15 members alone contains 
as many as eight of them. This trend is a noteworthy feature of political 
parties in Japan since she regained her independence. Immediately after the 
war, the majority of Diet members, whether of the Liberal Party, the De- 
mocratic Party or the Progressive Party, were party men, and former bureaucrats 
were extremely rare. In all the elections which the political parties in England 
went through from 1918 to 1951, the number of former bureaucrats never 
exceeded about 3% of the total of 630 M.P.’s. Considered in comparison with 
this, the fondness of the conservative parties in Japan for bureaucracy is most 
noticeable. 

Former administrative bureaucrats in the Diet, in close collaboration 
with the vast bureaucratic organization, have succeeded in grasping the in- 
itiative in drafting the Liberal-Democratic Party’s policies. What is more, 
with Prime Minister Kishi, one of the leaders of the prewar bureaucracy, at 
their head, they are gradually increasing their say within the Party. The 
conservative party has listened not so much to the will of the people as to 
the ideas of the bureaucracy. What might be called the “political bureaucrat” 
has taken his place alongside the administrative bureaucrat. 

Nor can one overlook the existence of the administrative bureaucrat 
himself, who is kept going by the mighty bureaucratic organization. As 
administrative business has become more complex and specialized, the activities 
of the parties in the legislative field have become increasingly restricted, with 
a corresponding expansion of the activities of the bureaucracy in the admin- 
istrative field. Though laws are still debated and passed by the Diet, it is the 
bureaucracy that sees to their execution. 

It is factors such as these that account for the strong revival of the 
bureaucratic system in Japanese politics. How far this is allowed to go in the 
future will depend on how aware the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist parties 
are of the danger, and on the strength of public criticism of the trend. How- 
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ever, at the moment each political party candidate in an election has to have 
his own personal election organization to provide an unceasing service for his 
constituents—from helping them to find jobs to getting them permits, etc. 
from government ministries, helping them to present petitions, and so on. 
This being so, it is convenient for candidates and Diet members to have 
affiliations with the bureaucratic organization, and it is to a certain extent 
inevitable that they should try to identify themselves with it. 


ECONOMIC: 


High Stocks at the Saucer’s Bottom 


APAN’s current economic condition is usually described with the phrase 
“bottom of the saucer.” This expression, which is based on the Amer- 
ican concept of a “saucer-type recession,” came into current use in April or 
May of 1958, when people began to suspect that the decline which had begun 
in 1957 with the Government's tightening-up program had finally come to a 
halt. When an economic decline ends, one normaily looks for signs of re- 
covery, but so far these have not been forthcoming. Japan appears to be 
crawling across the bottom of the saucer, and recovery is still a long way off. 

Against this grim background, however, Japanese stocks are flying higher 
than ever before. The unusual rise was already evident by August, and in 
October the top blew off. On November 8, the Dow-Jones average for 225 
leading shares on the Tokyo Stock Exchange reached a historic high of 
¥624.56, and on November 22, it set a new record of ¥630.74. Despite de- 
pression, then, the average far surpassed the high of ¥595.46 set on May 4, 
1957, in the halcyon aftermath of what was then referred to as “the best 
times since Emperor Jimmu.” The current rise has been accompanied by 
a record-breaking turnover. It is no longer unusual for 80 or 90 million shares 
to change’ hands days in a row, and on some occasions the 100-million level 
was surpassed. 


CAUSES 


Needless to say, with general economic activity at a low level, the rise 
in stocks is an unnatural phenomenon, caused by very special conditions. 

The first is a pronounced easing of the money situation, which results 
not only from seasonal government spending, but also from a rise in govern- 
ment payments for rice and from a continuing favorable trade balance (all 
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payments in foreign currencies go into the Government's special account for 
international exchange, but in lieu of this yen funds are released on the 
Japanese market). It is almost certain that government disbursements for 
the third quarter will exceed ¥350,000 million, creating an excess of money 
on the market. The Bank of Japan lowered its discount rate in June and 
September, and a third reduction is now being debated. Furthermore, a 
general reduction in long-term interest rates, including those for savings 
accounts and bonds, is predicted. Easy money and the prospect of still easier 
money in the future have contributed to the buying trend in stocks. 

A second cause has been this year’s bumper crop of rice, the fourth 
in a row. This means more money in the pockets of farmers, many of whom 
have acquired the stock-buying habit. Still another cause is America’s rapid 
recovery, and particularly the boom on Wall Street that has accompanied it. 
Many Japanese buyers are moved by the belief that good times in the United 
States will mean good times in Japan before very long. 

These causes, however, do not completely explain the rise in Tokyo 
stocks, which is also due in no small measure to bullish operations on the 
part of large stockbrokers. Particularly important in this connection are 
investment trust funds run by large brokerages, a control of which enables them 
to run up stock prices almost at will. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS AND CREDIT DEALING 


Investment trust funds (that is to say, money given in trust for invest- 
ment in securities, with the hope of receiving a share of ultimate profits) in 
Japan are peculiar in that they are operated by stockbrokers rather than by 
banks or trust companies. Since October, 1951, when funds of this sort were 
first recognized by law, they have been established by seven large brokers, and 
they have expanded with astonishing speed. At the end of October, 1958, 
the total amount of money in such funds stood at ¥196,800 million and 
threatened to exceed ¥200,000 million at any moment. This corresponds to 
about 9%, of the total face value of stocks on the Tokyo Exchange, which is 
approximately ¥2,200 billion, so that controllers of funds are in a position 
to make quite a dent. Their moves affect the market all the more strongly 
since only a fairly small proportion of total stocks issued are available for 
purchase, and since the target of investment-trust buying is confined to a select 
number of especially sound shares. 

The brokers who have investment trust funds have been using them to 
run up the prices of various select shares and thus stimulate further buying. 
This is not the first time they have done this. The predictable result is that 
amateur or semi-amateur investors start trying to get into the act, and this 
causes an increase in margin purchases. 

The system of margin dealing employed in prewar Japan has not been 
revived, but a new system of credit dealing makes it fairly easy for customers 
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to purchase on margin from their brokers. The customer must furnish security 
in the form of cash or negotiable securities, but until recently the minimum 
security was only 30% of the value of shares purchased. This provided a 
good deal of leeway for excess buying, and further incentive came from the fact 
that brokerage fees were reduced for transactions of this sort. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the use of credit during the 
present stock rise. When credit purchases increase, brokers lending to custo- 
mers are forced to turn to parent companies or to the Japan Securities Finance 
Company (Nihon Shdken Kinyti Kaisha) for funds. At present the amount 
of loans from the latter concern to brokers is no less than ¥19,000 million. 


UNHEALTHY SITUATION 


This state of affairs can hardly be described as healthy. At first, when 
investment trust operators began their bull activities, buying was limited to a 
small number of blue-chip shares, but in recent months it has spread to most 
others as well. Even textile companies, which are maintaiming a severe 
cutback policy, are being bought, and it is clear that the current rise is an 
artificial one, completely out of proportion with economic facts. If the large 
brokers stopped buying, or if there was unexpected bad news, a lot of people 
would be in for a big loss. It has happened before, and it can happen again. 

The present level of stocks is not justified by yields, which are exces- 
sively low. In November, the average yield for 225 shares on the Tokyo 
Exchange fell to-5.14%, as compared with a bond yield of 7.9% and an 
interest of 6% on fixed one-year bank deposits. Any further reduction of 
stock yields would be dangerous. To be sure, the average yield of stocks on 
the New York Exchange is less than 3.5%. That, however, is in America, 
where interest rates in general are far lower than in Japan. As a rule, Amer- 
ican economists begin to be alarmed by stock prices when the average yield 
goes below 3.9%, the standard company bond interest. In Japan, the danger 
line is the 6% paid by banks on fixed savings accounts. The rise in American 
stocks may be justified by genuine economic recovery, but in Japan there is 
no clear sign of recovery, and one is forced to believe that stock prices have 
been raised by manipulation. 


WARNINGS BY THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


On November 10, two days after the Dow-Jones average went above 
¥624, the Ministry of Finance summoned leading stockbrokers and warned 
them that stock movements had taken on unhealthy tendencies. At the same 
time the Ministry stated its intention to exercise strict supervision over 
brokers’ future activities. This is the first time since December, 1956, that 
the Ministry has found it necessary to take measures of this sort. 

In response to the warning, the brokers, having already raised the 
security requirement for credit dealing two times, upped it 10% more to 50%. 
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This cooled the market off for a short time, but, as noted above, on November 
22, the Dow-Jones average again set a new record, and a fourth tightening 
of credit is considered necessary in many quarters. 

Despite criticism from financial circles and warnings from the Ministry 
of Finance, then, the market goes merrily upward. The principal reason is 
probably the easing of money, and particularly the expected third lowering 
of the Bank of Japan’s discount rate. The other reason is the expectation 
that business activity will revive. According to a report issued by the Economic 
Planning Board in late October, however, the best that could be said for the 
economic situation was that prices had stopped falling and unemployment 
had stopped rising. There were signs that the bottom had been reached, but 
no indications of quick improvement. American recovery appeared to be 
proceeding at a rapid pace, but there was little reason that this should have 
much influence on Japanese business until the latter part of next year. 

Some argue that the unusual rise in stock prices is due to a short-supply 
situation in the market. This is no doubt true to some extent. The shortage 
of capital in Japan is a fundamental problem. Japanese companies, for the 
most part, depend on huge loans for running capital. An examination of 
100 leading companies reveals that only about 35% of funds employed come 
from capitalization, the remaining 65% being obtained through loans. In 
the United States the figures are 70% and 30% respectively, and it is clear 
that there is room for a general increase in capitalization in Japan. It would 
probably be very wise for Japanese companies to take advantage of the current 
high level of stock prices by floating new issues of shares. 


SOCIAL: 


Changing Marriage 


N his book The Dangerous Estate, Francis Williams tells how the Athenian 
] Gazette, first published in England in 1692, carried a column in which 
the newspaper gave its readers advice on their personal problems. This 
proved, apparently, a most successful piece of journalism in that it gave the 
masses, with their love of romance, a daily topic of conversation. In Japan, 
almost all newspapers began to run similar advice columns from about 1925 
on, and some of them have continued into postwar times. 
One type of question cited by Mr. Williams is the question concerning 
marriage problems. Just the same kind of question plays a prominent part 
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in such columns in present-day Japan also. Marriage troubles, of course, 
have inevitably plagued mankind in every age, but in postwar Japan the 
difficulties of getting married and of making the marriage last have become 
particularly great, producing a conspicuous increase in the number of persons 
seeking advice on the subject. 

Two of the chief factors that make marriage difficult today are the 
imbalance between the number of men and women of marriageable age, 
created by the large number of young men who died in the war, and the 
decrease in the number of men capable of supporting a family. By now, 
thirteen years have passed since the end of the war, and the numerical balance 
of the sexes is being restored to some extent, but the problem of marrying 
off the women past 30 who are still left over is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Yet another factor which has made it difficult to get married and 
increased the incidence of trouble within the marriage itself, is the upheaval 
in ideas about marriage, love and sex. The old morality and conventions on 
the subject have broken down, while a new order still remains to be built. 
As a result, present-day Japan presents an infinite variety, a complex blend of 
old and new, in the nature of its marriage problems and the forms marriage 
takes. 

The majority of problems on which advice was sought before the war 
were complaints from women concerning the unfaithfulness of their husbands, 
breaches of promise by men with whom they had had premarital relations, 
ill-treatment, and the like. Numerically speaking, such problems are still 
in the majority, but a new postwar phenomenon is the complaint from the 
wife whose husband is unable to meet her sexual demands. In the past also, 
there must have been many women who were dissatisfied at their husband's 
sexual inactivity, but the woman who could speak of it, even to her own 
parents, was rare. Even after the collapse of feudalism, the woman who 
talked openly of her sexual dissatisfaction was considered immodest, and most 
women themselves would have been ashamed to do so. Since the war, how- 
ever, the advice columns in newspapers have been full of frank complaints 
from women—in theory anonymous, it is true—and requests for advice on 
how to remedy the situation. In one sense, this is only an extreme example 
of the effects of the sudden emancipation of Japanese women from the old 
restrictions on their individuality. 

The common sense of the ordinary Japanese objects to this. It is all 
very well—he would say—to state one’s own ideas clearly, but this does not 
mean one should give vent to every passing desire without any reserve 
whatsoever. It is only natural that people should lose the old excessive shame 
and narrow guilt feelings about sex, and the only solution to excessive sexual 
incompatibility between husband and wife is divorce, but if both men and 
women look on the gratification of their sexual desires as a right, and insist 
that this should be their partner’s duty, then happy marriage becomes im- 
possible. 
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STUDENT MARRIAGES 


Marriages between men and women university students are not an 
exclusively postwar phenomenon, but with the increase in the number of co- 
eds the number of such marriages has also gone up. These marriages take 
three forms: couples formally married in the eyes of the law; contract marriages 
where the couple promise to marry formally once they have graduated; and 
trial marriages where the couple live together first and marry formally only 
if they are satisfied with each other. Among the latter, there are some who 
are boldly practicing the theory of Leon Blum that both men and women, 
if they wish to find the ideal partner, should first make any number of ex- 
perimental marriages. This would never have happened before the war. 

In olden times, there was a marriage custom known as ashi-ire—literally, 
“putting the legs in”’—whereby the man’s family gave the prospective bride a 
testing period, during which they could see whether or not she was fitted to 
become his wife, before making a more formal marriage. The name, thus, 
can be taken as signifying that the woman was not completely a member of 
the family, but had merely come to the house on her own legs. The custom, 
moreover, paid less attention to the views of the prospective husband than 
to those of his father and mother. Marriage then was not considered an 
affair for an individual n.an and woman as it is now, but as a marriage be- 
tween two families. It was not uncommon for a child to have been born before 
the woman passed the test and a formal marriage ceremony took place. 

This custom was one of the methods adopted to preserve the family 
system. Even today, there are still certain farming areas where this old custom, 
with its one-sided test and its disregard for the rights of the wife, still survives. 
The aim is to ensure unpaid labor, and the practice is the topic of frequent 
controversies. The trial marriages that take place between students however, 
have different aims; they are a new kind of ashi-ire, carried out by agreement 
between the man and woman concerned. 

One great obstacle to student marriages is the economic problem, which 
means that though more numerous than before the war, they are still few in 
relation to the total number of students. Even so, there do exist cases of 
such marriages which are succeeding. Some couples pool the school fees they 
get from their parents and supplement it by working. When the man’s work 
means he must be absent from school, the woman goes in his place and takes 
notes, making up the deficiencies of his study for him. Since the woman 
manages the house, they can economize on living expenses. And since they 
both feel more settled than if single, there is no waste of money on idle 
amusements. Whether this form of cooperation can continue to operate smooth- 
ly after graduation is a different question; but it is true that between such 
student couples there is little difference of cultural level, nor is there any 
great disparity between their ability to make a living. This being so, some 
social critics see in them the possibility of a new form of marriage relationship 
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that, unlike the traditional Japanese marriage, will maintain equality bétween 
the sexes. 


MARRIAGE BUREAUX 


The natural course of events is for a man and woman to fall in love 
and to become man and wife on this basis. In Japan, as elsewhere, marriage 
was like this before the feudal period. Even in the feudal period itself, love 
marriages were not entirely unknown. However, the emphasis in marriage 
within the samurai class was above all on family and breeding, and it was 
rare for the prospective man and wife to have had previous contact and to 
be familiar with each other. 

This gave rise to the custom of arranging the match through the offices 
of a third party. The masses of the people, too, gradually came to feel that 
this custom was a more high-class way of doing things. They imitated it, and 
even came to feel it was shameful for the man and woman to arrange things 
themselves. Even after the collapse of the feudal system, the custom, with 
a certain account now taken of the views of the principals, went on, and 
still continues today. This is what is known as miai-kekkon, or “arranged 
marriage.” The word miai, which literally means “seeing each other,” signifies 
that once the parents have agreed—on the strength of the go-between’s in- 
vestigations—that the two parties fulfil the necessary conditions for marriage, 
they arrange for the man and woman to meet each other. 

One advantage of the arranged marriage is that it depends on a rational 
appraisal of the qualifications of each side for marriage, and not merely on 
the feelings of love the principals have for each other. So long as the marriage 
is not forced on them by society, and provided that real love is gradually 
established with the passage of time, the marriage has a greater chance of 
surviving than the love match. Even amongst young people today, there are 
some who prefer the arranged marriage. Mishima Yukio, for example, a 
young novelist who has written many love stories and won great acclaim for 
his talent, recently startled his fans by making an arranged marriage. 

Since the war the number of women going out to work has increased 
and chances for men and women to meet each other have become more 
frequent. Even so, social life is not so developed as in the West, and the range 
of most young people’s acquaintances is restricted. It is difficult, thus, for 
them to seek far for a partner in marriage. Even in cases where the parents 
hope their children will make a love match, they cannot force love on a son 
or daughter of a naturally retiring disposition. In circumstances such as these 
the arranged marriage, provided the go-between is conscientious, is a con- 
venient solution. Where the son or daughter considers arranged marriages 
“old-fashioned,” there are some clever parents who invite the candidate along 
with other people, arranging things so that their unsuspecting offspring has 
the satisfaction of having made the “choice” on his or her own. 
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In arranged marriages, the role of the intermediary is very important. 
There is a Japanese word “go-between talk.” The go-between, it means, tends 
to be in such a hurry to make some arrangement that he puts only the best 
side of the picture before both parties. The existence of such a phrase is 
a sign of how many people in the past must have suffered at the hands of 
untrustworthy go-betweens. 

Since the war, many official marriage bureaux have been set up for the 
benefit of the ordinary citizen, in an attempt to ease the marriage problem. 
There are 16 of these in Tokyo alone. There are privately-established bureaux 
also—one, for example, run by a university professor and his wife. Some of 
these private bureaux, however, are untrustworthy; the worst of them merely 
use the name “marriage bureau” as a cover for arranging prostitution, and 
are subject to frequent raids from the police. 

At one official marriage bureau in Tokyo, 60-70 men and women come 
for help every weekday, while on Sunday the figure is as high as 200. They 
write their requirements on a card and leave it together with a copy of their 
family register, a personal history, and a photograph. It is possible for the 
individual himself or herself to go through the cards looking for someone 
suitable, but the officials in charge also make checks, and when they think 
they have found a suitable match they inform both parties. Should both sides 
think it seems worthwhile on paper, the officials arrange an actual meeting. 
If they start a friendship, an interim report on its progress is requested. 
Anything that goes wrong during this period is the responsibility of the two 
persons concerned. 

Most of the people using such bureaux, men and women alike, are be- 
tween 26 and 30, the men most often being salaried workers and the women 
working at some occupation or other. The women outnumber the men by about 
two to one. The only charge is ¥50 (about $0.14)—the cost of ten postcards for 
correspondence from the bureau. According to the officials in charge, there 
have been cases where one person has had as many as 15 tries before finally 
getting married. At the outset, the individual’s requirements are many and 
exacting, but he gradually finds his own level, until he finally chooses a partner 
who is really suited to him. 

In women’s magazines and home magazines in Japan, there has recently 
been a conspicuous increase in the number of serious articles dealing with the 
theory of marriage and the various aspects of married life as compared with 
the cheap love stories hitherto popular. Books on marriage have come to 
rank among the best-sellers, and with films too there is a vogue for stories 
telling of marriages that remain steady throughout all difficulties, and of the 
ordinary day-to-day love of husband and wife. One feels, in fact, that of late 
the general desire to build a new society has at last begun to spread into the 
home itself. 








The Secularization of Feudal Japan 


Takeyama Michio 


OTH in the West and in Japan, the period from the end of the Middle 

Ages on into the modern age saw a process of spiritual secularization. 

This did not take place in the other countries of Asia or the Arab 
world, where men still clung firmly—at least as far as general principles were 
concerned—to their old religions. Japan, in fact, seems to have been the first 
country in the world to abandon its religion. 

The process of spiritual secularization forms a focal point in any study 
of the history of European culture and ideas. It has been one of the most 
decisive factors in history, and in Japan’s case also a consideration of it is, I 
believe, of the utmost importance. 

At one time, all peoples were religious and the religious outlook was 
the greatest force controlling men everywhere. The form taken by their states, 
their wars, their social transitions—there was nothing in which religion did 
not have a hand. It was an actual, living influence which all the power of 
the secular world was unable to shake. The miracle of Jeanne d’Arc in the 
15th Century was possible, above all, because the British and French armies 
believed in devils and angels. 

It is a mistake to interpret the age of religion from the point of view of 
our modern outlook only, and to consider it without taking into account the 
influence of religion. This has been the source of many misguided interpreta- 
tions. One cannot refer everything back to other influences—economic factors, 
secular authority, etc—and deduce from them as if they accounted for all. 
Religion was, of course, always closely bound up with these factors, but in 
the past faith was itself a force that could create economic and political 
relationships. Man's religious needs are a fundamental force. Even the 
modern “liberty, equality and fraternity,” indeed, by the time they had captured 
the imagination of many men and become a driving force capable of swaying 
the world, were functioning as a kind of myth. 
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In Japan too, religion held a strong sway over men’s minds in the 
Middle Ages. Emperors and Shéguns alike bowed before its authority. The 
Japanese, who had been shown by the Kojiki as an ingenuous and optimistic 
race, had come eventually to feel the transitory nature of human life. They 
developed a sense of sin and began to quail before the tortures of an ever- 
burning Hell, to yearn after the paradise of the Pure Land. They believed 
that the Latter Day of the Law, as foretold by the Buddha, was at hand, and 
prayed that they might achieve salvation in nirvana. 

The Kamakura Period (1192-1332) saw, thus, the appearance of a succes- 
sion of great men of religion. Later, toward the end of the Muromachi Period 
(1335-1572), the Shin sect of Buddhism, together with Christianity, developed 
—though for different reasons—into a persistent rebellion against the political 
authorities, and eventually helped to alter the course of history. Though 
the attitude of the authorities was far more tolerant than in the West, yet 
many Buddhist believers risked their lives, under persecution, for their faith. 
The persecution of the Christians is a grim episode in Japanese history, and 
the number of martyrs was great enough to be compared, in Catholic history, 
with those of ancient Rome. 

In Europe, the Middle Ages at their height saw the perfection by the 
Catholic Church of its universal and all-embracing system of religious orders, 
which found their rough counterpart in Japan in Tendai and Shingon Bud- 
dhism, along with the Kegon Buddhism of the Todaiji. Both the Catholic 
orders and the Buddhist sects maintained great estates, from which they resisted 
the forces of the secular world. Eventually, in Europe, the Reformation gave 
birth to Protestantism; in Japan, one can probably find a parallel in the rise 
of the Shin and Nichiren sects. Both movements were alike in having a strongly 
national and popular flavor. 

This religious spirit began to decline at about the same time in the 
West and Japan alike, and men’s interest gradually came to be diverted from 
the next world to this. Faith in an absolute slowly gave way to concern for 
the present life. 

In Europe, the change began from about the middle of the 14th 
Century. In the controversy over universals which went on throughout the 
Middle Ages, nominalism won the day. Until then, the world of reality had 
been looked on as the reflection of some transcendent mind. Henceforth, 
however, individual objects were to be looked on as realities in themselves. 
This sprang, in the very first place, from the efforts of the Franciscan monks 
to give more practical expression to Christian love, efforts which of course 
did not in themselves involve any denial of Christianity. The interest of 
those concerned, however, inevitably turned toward the world of actuality— 
the world of objects, individuality, experience, sensation, power, and the 
natural laws governing phenomena. Men began to laud the magnificent order 
of the universe, to study its laws and to sing the glory of the God who had 
been pleased to create it thus. In the 17th and 18th Centuries, all the great 
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scientists were devout Christians. 

The victory of nominalism was, thus, the foundation on which the 
modern world arose. It was an event far more important than the invention 
of gunpowder and printing or the discovery of continents. The human spirit 
forsook the transcendent realms of heaven and turned to explore and conquer 
the present world. This was to give rise to the two great modern principles 
of individualization and rationalization. 

In Japan too, though in a different form, there occurred a similar change 
of emphasis from other-worldly salvation to present reality and reliance on 
one’s own powers—a change which was to play a decisive role in the nation’s 
spiritual development. And the fact that such a change took place was one 
of the fundamental factors making possible the swift modernization of Japan, 
just as the absence of such a change in the other countries of Southeast Asia 
is one of the chief reasons why they have been so slow to modernize. 

Already in the 16th Century the most active members of Japanese 
society were rationalistic in the extreme, the probable reasons being that Zen 
Buddhism, to which the samurai during the period of the civil wars subscribed, 
was itself atheistic and practical, and that it was necessary in that age of 
confusion for the individual to keep his strength and his intellect untarnished. 
(From about this time, it is interesting to note, religious art sank into complete 
decay.) 

Dr. Watsuji Tetsuré, in his Buried Japan, points out how the samurai 
of the period of civil wars came to free themselves from the bonds of tradition 
and convention, to prize their own code of conduct as individual, self-respect- 
ing human beings, and to attach great importance to rational thought. The 
same author, in his History of Ethical Thought in Japan, describes how the 
Japanese worried the Catholic missionaries with their closely-reasoned ques- 
tions. These questions he sums up as follows: 

1) Satan fell from God’s favor, yet he has greater freedom than man, 
and can not only deceive man but also lure the righteous along the path to 
destruction. Why is this? 

2) If God is the God of Love, he ought to have made man so that he 
would not sin. Why did he not do so? 

3) If God had indeed given mankind freedom, he should have sent an 
angel to Adam and Eve when the devil first tried to beguile them in the 
shape of a serpent, to warn them that it was the devil and to give them 
a chance to choose freely. Why did he not do so? 

4) Why in this world do the righteous go unrewarded and why are the 
evil allowed to prosper? 

5) If man is basically pure in spirit, why should he be defiled by original 
sin in the flesh? 

6) If God is omnipotent, as Christianity teaches, why has he concealed 
his love from the Japanese people until now? 

The particular tricky questions just given were cited by Flois, the 
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Portuguese missionary (1532-1597), but even Francis Xavier, the very first to 
come to Japan, has this to say: “The priests of the Zen sect are the most 
troublesome of all, and their questions are particularly difficult. Even a St. 
Thomas or a Scotus would have difficulty in answering them satisfactorily.” 

By this time, the Japanese who were the real driving force in society 
had lost their ability to appreciate matters outside the empirical world. The 
sense of sin, the desire for repentance, faith in an absolute, resignation in 
the face of the transitoriness of human life—all such things meant nothing to 
them now. Throughout the age of the civil wars, ideas such as the transmigra- 
tion of souls and rebirth in the Pure Land gradually lost their grip on men’s 
minds and there arose something akin to antagonism to them. “The newly- 
arisen samurai class no longer, as did the samurai of the Kamakura Period, 
feared the tortures of Hell. There developed accordingly an attitude which 
treated any ideas of reward and punishment in a world to come with the 
utmost derision.” (Watsuji, op. cit.) 

The missionaries made a blunder in their tactics. In order to expound 
the doctrine of sin to these out-and-out rationalists, they brought out the Adam 
and Eve myth just as it stood. The response was a gale of mirth. 

The Zen priest Fabian expresses the feelings of the age on the subject 
in his work Anti-God, which sets out to refute Christianity on much the same 
lines as the questions cited above. “What kind of creature is this God?” he 
asks. “He himself makes the devil Lucifer, then when this devil deceives 
Adam and Eve he refuses to protect them but looks on as if amused. When 
they eat the apple, he straightway drives them out of Paradise, and condemns 
not only Adam and Eve but all mankind to Hell. Is such behavior like a 
God? Is it logical?” 

This Anti-God was apparently written at the instigation of the au- 
thorities of the day; this is unquestionably the case with Sawano Chiian’s An 
Exposure of Falsehoods, which uses the same theories in attacking Christianity. 
Chiian was originally a Portuguese priest called Ferreira (1580-1652). ‘From 
my childhood I studied the doctrines of Christianity exclusively,” declared 
Chiian himself. “I eventually became a priest and, having long cherished a 
profound desire to spread the Gospel in Japan, travelled countless leagues to 
this country. Hoping to spread the doctrines of Christianity among the 
common people, I wandered for long years over the land, suffering gladly the 
pangs of cold and hunger, hiding myself in the fields and mountains, caring 
not for my life and fearing not the prohibitions of the law if only I might 
spread the word.” Yet this same, virtuous, unswerving priest abandoned his 
beliefs under the pressure of persecution and became a korobi-bateren or 
“fallen father.” He entered the service of the Bakufu and became a meakashi, 
an official spy employed to detect Christians. In Nagasaki there is preserved 
to this day a pledge of apostasy endorsed by Chiian. Leon Pages, in his 
History of Christianity in Japan, attributes the fumie system—whereby those 
suspected of Christianity were made to trample on a portrait of Christ as proof 
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of their innocence—to an idea of this same Chiian. He is indeed an extra- 
ordinary figure. 

Chiian’s apostasy caused immense indignation at the missionary head- 
quarters in Macao. The result, according to Pages, was the arrival in Japan 
of a whole succession of missionaries determined to do or die. Lord Inoue 
Chikugo-no-Kami, in charge of the conversion of Christians, was hard put to 
it to find ways of suppressing the spread of Christianity, and the matter became 
a competition between Inoue and Macao. One of the do-or-die missionaries, 
Giuseppe Chiara, was captured and put in the “Christian house” on Inoue’s 
estate. He abandoned his faith and took the name of Okamura San’emon, 
working to make others in their turn renounce the faith. This Okamura 
similarly wrote a work attacking Christianity. The points these men made 
were handed down and later were to serve Arai Hakuseki in his interrogation 
of Father Sidotti, who came to Japan in 1708. 

Lord Inoue believed that merely to kill believers was no solution to the 
question, and he drew up a list of arguments useful in refuting Christians. 
The document is still extant, under the title of Discussion in Which Lord 
Inoue Questions a Father and Refutes his Views, Causing him to Abandon his 
Faith. The document contains eight arguments, on similar lines to the ques- 
tions cited above: 

1) God is said to have created Heaven and Earth, yet his teachings have 

found no footing in Japan. “If God is indeed creator of Heaven and 

Earth, why did he thus make a country beyond the reach of his own 

power?” 

2) and 7) Neither at the time of the Amakusa (Christian) Rebellion 
(1637-38), nor when his believers are undergoing torture, has any miracle 
occurred to save them. Why does God not save those whom he should 
save? “The ignorant are beyond help, but it is lamentable that Buddhists, 
Confucians, and other men of learning should become converts at the 
fathers’ bidding, without even troubling to examine closely the false 
teachings of the Christians.” To stray into Christian paths, in other 
words, betrayed a failure of the reason. 

3) There are countries inhabited by savage, base peoples. “If God is 
creator of Heaven and Earth, for what did he make countries such as these? 
He who would make such beings can only be accounted a great villain, 
a fellow devoid of all compassion. It is evident, thus, that to name God 
the creator of Heaven and Earth and the lord of all things is a fabrication 
and a monstrous deceit.” 

4) Who created the Creator? (This question of the nature of creation is 
constantly cropping up.) 

5) and 6) Even the most righteous man may, at God’s pleasure, fail to 
be saved, while God’s pleasure may, equally, save the most depraved man. 
This is proof of God's illogicality. 

8) The doctrine of original sin is also illogical, “According to this idea, 
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man’s present sufferings in this world, as well as his future fall into Hell, 
are both alike God’s doing. In other words, he speaks of spreading the 
Gospel in order to save mankind at the same time that he drives that 
same mankind, living in a world of his own creation, into sin.” 

The majority of Christians who were persecuted clung to their beliefs 
to the last in the face of all such assaults from logic. A document entitled 
Exhortation to Martyrs, designed to give them heart, declares, “It may seem 
unreasonable that one should be made to suffer on the cross, yet this is arranged 
by God for the sake of the deep and boundless virtue that accrues therefrom.” 
Faith of this kind was beyond the comprehension of the ruling classes of the 
day, to whom it seemed mere foolishness. 

Logically reasoned arguments of the kind just outlined were used right up 
to the Meiji Restoration (1867), and were brought out very clearly in Arai Haku- 
seki’s examination of Father Sidotti. Arai’s Seiy6 Kibun is a manifestation of 
his thoroughly secularized, logical approach. He has a deep respect for Sidotti’s 
ethical character and an equal admiration for his knowledge of astronomy, 
geography and other natural sciences, but no sympathy whatsoever for his 
ideas on religion: “Yet let him expound his religious views, and one can find 
nothing even approaching a philosophy. Folly, one might think, had suddenly 
replaced wisdom, so that one were listening to the views of another being. 
This demonstrates well how the learning of the West knows much of form and 
function—in other words, material things—but does not yet concern itself with 
the metaphysical. Such being the case, it is absurd to claim that there is a 
being that created Heaven and Earth.” 


Not only did the rulers of the time detest Christianity, but they rejected 
Buddhism similarly. In place of religion they chose, as the ideology through 
which to control men’s minds, Confucianism. Confucianism made mention 
neither of supernatural powers, nor of wilful gods; it aimed, rather, at order 
in the present world and the formalization of human relationships. Its spokes- 
man was Hayashi Razan (1588-1657). The educational policy thus adopted 
by the Shdégunate played a major role in determining the subsequent mental 
attitudes of the Japanese people. 

The samurai came to depend in everything on a rigid code of behavior. 
This extended even to life and death itself: the code could dictate, for instance, 
that one disembowel oneself. Manners and etiquette were the order of the 
day, to the astonishment of foreigners who came to Japan during the Toku- 
gawa Period. The whole country, one declared, was a school of etiquette. 
(The reputation of the Japanese as the politest people in the world lasted, 
in fact, until only a few years ago.) 

Buddhism lost its powers of spiritual leadership and was increasingly 
relegated to a shut-off corner of life, where it survived in a moribund state, its 
inner vitality replaced by empty ceremony. The Japanese lost their sense of 
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the divine. Their temples became historical relics for the casual sightseer, the 
word “bonze” became almost a term of contempt, while the traditional “man 
of religion” was only to be found in the form of Zen hermits or certain 
devotees of the Shin sect in the poverty-stricken areas. 

In the same way, the traditional authority of the Imperial Family, 
though surviving within Japanese culture in the narrow sense, sank out of 
sight as a real social factor, till it became no more than a precipitate, as it 
were, in the subconscious layer of the people’s mind. Nostalgia for it, how- 
ever, occasionally manifested itself in the form of tacit demonstrations against 
the Tokugawa’s misrule—as, for instance, in the mass hysteria witnessed on 
pilgrimages to the Ise Shrines. 

With the Genroku Period (1688-1703) the merchant classes, which had 
for some time been displaying vigorous activity, underwent a startling process 
of secularization. This class had from the outset comprised all kinds of dif- 
ferent cultural elemenis, but the outlook of its more enterprising section at 
least was down-to-earth in the extreme. So long as it took care not to make 
itself too conspicuous and thus invite political pressure from above, it had 
nothing whatsoever to fear. In the world of the novelist Saikaku, the supreme 
spokesman of this section of society, the code of the samurai was no more 
than the pathetic swan song of a declining race. Nothing in the world mattered 
but “love and lucre.” Already here there was something in common with 
the out-and-out materialism of modern times, something which made later 
writers of the Naturalist school value Saikaku’s works highly. 

At a slightly later period, And6é Shéeki (fl. 1740) was a thinker all on 
his own, yet even the kind of things he expressed were, in actuality, already 
all-pervasive under the surface society, and Shéeki’s ideas were no more than 
an extremely frank expression of them. “Without cultivating rice and other 
cereals, we could have no parents. So parents and cereals are the same thing.” 
Again, “The pleasures of sexual intercourse are without equal. Yet at such 
times one never conceives the desire to invoke the Buddha. It is clear, thus, 
that the Buddha-nature is absent from extreme pleasure. Buddhism, this 
shows, is unnatural and no more than a narrow, man-made system.” 

The following words of d’Alembert are often quoted as the ultimate 
expression of the modern European scientific attitude: “réduire, autant qu'il 
sera possible, un grand nombre de phénoménes a un seul qui puisse en étre 
regardé comme le principe.” The main trend in 18th and 19th Century 
thought lay in the attempt to trace everything human to what might be sup- 
posed to be the basic element, and to deduce from this basis. The outlook of 
the 18th-Century Japanese was well in accord with this, and his mind was al- 
ready well watered to receive such ideas. The mental restraints that might 
hinder such receptivity were absent among those men of the period who looked 
to the future. It was merely that, so far, they had no knowledge of precise 
method. When it transpired later that their approach had been the correct 
one, some, such as Professor Kano Kokichi, who respected Ando Shoéeki greatly, 
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became thoroughgoing materialists, though of the utmost personal uprightness. 
In the Meiji Period there were many men like this, and their approach survived 
as a kind of fixed concept through the Taishé Period and even into the Shéwa 
Period. 

About the time of the Genroku Period natural science in Japan made 
great strides. Yasui Santetsu the astronomer, Seki Kowa the mathematician, 
Inao Jakusui and Kaibara Ekken the natural historians and botanists, Yoshi- 
masu T6d6 the doctor and Miyazaki Antei the expert on agriculture all ap- 
peared at roughly the same period. Agriculture made great strides, and 
technique in civil engineering and similar fields frequently achieved extra- 
ordinary feats, as is witnessed by the evidence we still have today. 

It was just at this time, when men’s interest was concentrated on what 
was then called “Nature”—i.e. the empiric world of the senses—that Japanese 
doctors were spurred on by the quest for scientific knowledge into dissecting 
a corpse for the first time—at Kotsugahara, a famous place of execution for 
criminals. Thus enabled for the first time to see for themselves the inside 
of a human body and to compare it with the illustrations to the Dutch works 
on anatomy, they realized how right Europe was in its scientific method. The 
year 1771 was indeed a memorable one in Japanese history. 

“Everything in today’s experiments was a source of astonishment to me,” 
one declared. “It is shameful that we should not have realized these things 
before. It is a disgusting state of affairs that we, serving our lords in our 
humble capacities as doctors, should have been carrying on our task from day 
to day without even knowing the truth about our own bodies, the basis on 
which all our skill should rest. On the basis of these experiments, we must 
find out, however roughly, the true nature of the human body and use our 
knowledge in practicing medicine. Otherwise, we have no right to call our- 
selves doctors.” Thanks to this lament, which still remains moving to this 
day, the first translation into Japanese was made—via the Dutch—of the 
Anatomische Tabellen by J. A. Kulmus. On reading it, Tatebe Seian, a doctor 
in the Tohoku district, sent a letter full of surprise and rejoicing to Sugita 
Gempaku. “I have read the translated work which you were good enough to 
send me,” he says. “I could not repress my cries of joy as I read it. I stood 
agape with astonishment, and the tears filled my aged eyes.” If one reads the 
history of medicine at this period, one cannot but be keenly aware of the 
vital significance that it holds even outside its own field. This was the form- 
ative century for modern Japanese civilization. 

From now on the scholars of “Dutch learning” made heroic efforts, 
worthy of their samurai stock and despite the tight restrictions imposed on 
them, to absorb Western science in every field. This was possible because they 
already possessed the necessary energy and were already prepared intellectually 
for their task. Gempaku suspects that it was, in fact, only because Western 
learning appeared after the foundations had already been laid by Chinese 
studies that it made such rapid advances. Be that as it may, in the decay of 
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the latter half of the Tokugawa Period, it was the “Dutch scholars” who were 
the best embodiment of the energy of the nation. 

With the appearance of Otsuki Gentaku’s Stepping Stones to Dutch 
Learning, it was borne home on people that anybody could understand Dutch 
learning if only he studied it. The end of the 18th Century saw the transla- 
tion and publication of basic works on astronomy, medicine, mathematics and 
botany. 

A large number of thinkers, artists and critics, either separately or in 
conjunction with each other, worked as if groping in the dark to open up the 
realms of science and the intellect. The results they achieved were puerile if 
measured by present-day standards. Yet their historical value at thai ‘ime 
was extremely high. Chief among these men were Miura Baien, Hivaga 
Gennai, Shiba Kokan, Kaiho Seiryd, Honda Toshiaki, and Satd Shin’en. 
Some, on the basis of the “Sung learning” (Confucianism) prevalent at the 
time, indulged in abstract speculation, while many, driven by curiosity, chased 
eagerly after the civilization of foreign lands. All of them had misgivings 
about the existing order, and sought after a change to something new. With 
the subsequent political upheavals, the position of the students of Western 
learning was to be progressively strengthened until, finally, its advocates won 
the day. 

Some may object that such men were no more than an exceptional, very 
limited phenomenon. However, it is always the active minority that has the 
most influence in society. The actions of what is at first a minute group, 
gradually and despite oppression, gather strength and gain momentum through 
the group’s own fierce activity, until eventually they come to influence the 
whole of society and to form the next age. It is the waves on the surface that 
form each successive age; beneath them lies the deep layer that constitutes the 
masses, unchanging from the previous age. This layer is something neutral 
and passive, with no power to fashion new things for itself. It is impossible 
to explain historical trends by dealing with the things buried in this deep, 
unchanging stratum. 

Toward the end of the Tokugawa Period, the government set up centers 
to carry out the translation of European scientific and technical works while, 
on the private level, the young intellectuals who were in the van of society 
made furious efforts to acquire the new knowledge. As a result, when the 
first of them, Fukuzawa Yukichi, went to America on the “Kanrin Maru” in 
the first year of Man’en (1860), he was able to say, “Where scientific matters 
were concerned, nothing astonished me in the slightest, but I was completely 
lost, on the other hand, with social matters (parliamentary government, bank- 
ing, hospitals, etc.).” The Japanese, in other words, already had an adequate 
grounding in natural science and its technical applications, but could have 
no feeling for things, in different cultural spheres, which had developed 
naturally in the course of Western history. 

These “social matters” also were eventually to be enthusiastically studied, 
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but from their very nature it was difficult, even when the concepts and the 
forms had been imported, for the Japanese to appreciate intimately their vital 
significance. 

With the cultural revolution of the Meiji Restoration, the Japanese 
people lost equally their feeling for the things that had developed historically 
in their own country. An account by Dr. Erwin Balz in the ninth year of Meiji 
(1876) has this to say of the Japanese of the day: “It is the most astounding 
thing, but the Japanese of today have no desire to know about their own past. 
Even the most cultured persons feel inferior about this past. “Everything was 
utterly barbarous,’ as one of them put it. Another, when I asked him about 
Japanese history, cried, “We have no history. Our history begins from now!’” 
It was impossible for people such as this, overwhelmed by the might of the 
modern world, to appreciate correctly the true position of Japanese culture. 

The same kind of attitude has persisted to this day. The Japanese 
intellectual, while conforming to his own culture from force of habit, came 
to look on it as something shameful. The attempt to reinstate Japanese culture 
which was eventually made was a product of nationalism; it took a particularly 
distorted form in the mood of hysteria that prevailed during the war, and the 
nation’s defeat in that war made the whole enterprise even more distasteful 
in retrospect. 

In the struggle to make up the ground she had lost since the 18th 
Century and catch up with other nations, Japan lost her sense of proportion, 
and it was not possible for the nation to grow in a balanced, organic fashion. 
The Japanese sold their soul in order to live. 

Anti-colonialism, nationalism, rationalization, modern education, mecha- 
nization... The other nations of Asia are striving to do all at once the things 
to which Japan has been devoting her energies for the past 100 years. The 
difficulties that face them surpass imagination. Will the peoples of those countries 
that still have their religions manage, one wonders, to survive without selling 
their souls? 
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The Rhee Line 


Mura Tsuneo 


HE thorny fishery problem between Japan and the Republic of Korea had 
its origin in the “Proclamation Concerning the Sovereignty of the Sea” 
(establishing the so-called Rhee Line, referred to as the “Peace Line” by 

the Korean side) issued by President Syngman Rhee of the latter country on 
January 18, 1952. Ever since that time repeated disputes have arisen between 
the two countries. The contentions of the two countries during the past six 
and a half years have followed parallel courses, with no concessions on either 
side. This problem has been the major stumbling block in negotiations be- 
tween Japan and the Republic of Korea, and the situation at present, more 
than 13 years since the end of the war, finds the two countries unable to es- 
tablish formal diplomatic relations although they are, geographically speaking, 
close neighbors. For Japan, the Rhee Line presents a serious problem from 
the standpoint of settling the food problem of the Japanese people. Furthermore, 
the problem of protection for Japanese fishing vessels operating in these waters 
is directly linked to the problem of national defense and threatens even to 
develop into the political problem of armarient expansion. 

The international dispute over fishing operations off the coast of Iceland 
which broke out early in September, 1958, is a case in point which illustrates 
the seriousness of such problems as that of the Rhee Line. 

In June, 1958, Iceland issued a proclamation extending its territorial 
waters from four miles to 12 miles, effective from September. British fishing 
fleets had been fishing in these waters for more than 50 years, their catch 
accounting for 40% of Britain’s total annual catch. Since the proclamation 
by Iceland, British trawling fleets have operated in these waters under the 
protection of British warships. They have been threatened by Icelandic gun- 
boats, which, in turn, have been seized by British warships. What, one wonders, 
would happen if the same situation occurred in the seas set off by the Rhee 
Line? 

Almost certainly, relations between the two countries would become still 
worse and they would start vying in naval strength with each other, while 
Japan might be tempted to revise its new constitution renouncing war. For 
this reason, it is essential for the peace of the Far East that the Rhee Line 
question be solved as swiftly as possible. 
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ORIGIN OF THE RHEE LINE 


Just what is the Rhee Line? The proclamation establishing this line 
stated as follows: 

Supported by well-established international precedents and urged by 
the impelling need of safeguarding, once and for all, the interests of national 
welfare and defense, the President of the Republic of Korea hereby proclaims: 

1. The Government of the Republic of Korea holds and exercises 
national sovereignty over the shelf adjacent to the peninsular and insular 
coasts of the National Territory, no matter how deep it may be, protecting, 
preserving and utilizing, therefore, to the best advantage of national interests, 
all natural resources, mineral and marine, that exist over the said shelf, on it 
and beneath it, known, or which may be discovered in the future. 

2. The Government of the Republic of Korea holds and exercises 
national sovereignty over the seas adjacent to the coasts of the peninsulas and 
islands of national territory, no matter what their depths may be, throughout 
the extension, as here below delineated, deemed necessary to reserve, protect, 
conserve and utilize the resources and natural wealth of all kinds that may 
be found on, in, or under the said seas, placing under government supervision 
particularly fishing and marine hunting industries in order to prevent this 
exhaustible type of resources and natural wealth from being exploited to the 
disadvantage of the inhabitants of Korea, or decreased or destroyed to the 
detriment of the country. 

8. The Government of the Republic of Korea hereby declares and main- 
tains the lines of demarcation, as given below, which shall define and delineate 
the zone of control and protection of national resources and wealth on, in, or 
beneath the said seas placed under the jurisdiction and control of the Republic 
of Korea and which shall be liable to modification, in accordance with the 
circumstances arising from new discoveries, studies, or interests that may come 
to light in future, The zone to be placed under the sovereignty and protection 
of the Republic of Korea shall consist of the seas lying between the coasts of 
peninsular and insular territories of Korea and the line of demarcation made 
from the continuity of the following lines, 

A. From the highest point of U-Am-Ryung, Kyung-Hung-Kun, Ham- 
Kyoong-Pukdo to point (42 degrees 15 minutes North—130 degrees 45 minutes 
East). 

B. From point (42 degrees 00 minutes North—130 degrees 45 minutes 
East) to point (38 degrees 00 minutes North—132 degrees 50 minutes East). 

C. From point (38 degrees 00 minutes North—132 degrees 50 minutes 
East) to point (35 degrees 00 minutes North—130 degrees 00 minutes East). 

D. From point (35 degrees 00 minutes North—130 degrees 00 minutes 
East) to point (34 degrees 40 minutes North—129 degrees 10 minutes East). 

E. From point (34 degrees 40 minutes North—129 degrees 10 minutes 
East) to point (32 degrees 40 minutes North—127 degrees 00 minutes East). 

F. From point (32 degrees 00 minutes North—127 degrees 00 minutes 
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East) to point (32 degrees 00 minutes North—124 degrees 00 minutes East). 

G. From point (32 degrees 00 minutes North—124 degrees 00 minutes 
East) to point (39 degrees 45 minutes North—124 degrees 00 minutes East). 

H. From point (39 degrees 45 minutes North—124 degrees 00 minutes 
East) to the western point of Ma-An-Do, Sin-Do Yuldo, Yong-Chun-Kun, 
Pyungan-Pukdo. 

I. From the western point of Ma-An-Do to the point where a straight 
line drawn north meets with the western end of the Korean-Manchurian 
borderline. 

4. This declaration of sovereignty over adjacent seas does not interfere 
with rights of free navigation on the high seas. 


The area specified in Paragraph (3), clauses (a) to (i), of the proclamation 
covers, roughly, the seas within a line extending southeast from the eastern tip 
of Hangyong Pokto to Takeshima in the Japan Sea, taking in that island then 
running southwest past the Straits of Tsushima, further south with the Gotd 
Islands to the southeast, then swinging directly westward for a considerable 
distance and, finally, extending directly northward to a point near Andong. The 
seas set off by this line cover a very wide area, extending for 50 miles from the 
coast at its nearest point up to 200 miles at its farthest, and including the 
high seas off Chejudo (Cheju Island), which is one of the most important fish- 
ing grounds for the Japanese fishing industry. 

The Rhee Line was proclaimed as a substitute for the MacArthur Line 
which had restricted Japanese fishing operations during the Allied Occupation. 
The MacArthur Line was an exceptional measure carried out under the Allied 
Occupation, and it was only natural for Japan, which had signed the Instru- 
ment of Surrender, to comply with the directive of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers setting up this line. On September 14, 1945, immediately 
after the surrender, Japanese fishing vessels were permitted to operate in waters 
within 12 miles off the coast of Japan, and on the 27th of the same month the 
first expansion of the fishing area was authorized. In the seas around Korea 
this authorized area remained effective until the Peace Treaty came into force. 
On September 28, 1952, immediately following the rioting by Communist troops 
in the prisoner-of-war camp on Koje Island, General Mark Clark, commander 
of the United Nations forces, established a “defense line” in the seas around 
Korea, primarily as a military operational necessity to prevent infiltration by 
Communist spies and the flow of contraband goods. However, although ships 
navigating in these waters were sometimes stopped for inspection, there was no 
interference in the movement of ships which were free of suspicion. This so- 
called “Clark Line” ceased to be effective from August, 1953, with the conclu- 
sion of the Korean armistice and was, for all practical purposes, abolished. It 
was reported at the time that Korea sought to utilize this line to reinforce the 
Rhee Line and requested the commander of the United Nations forces to retain 
it, but this request was turned down and the line was finally abolished. 

The proclamation setting up the Rhee Line is difficult to understand. 
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It states, apparently, that Korea will exercise its sovereignty over the continental 
shelf off the Korean Peninsula for the purpose of protecting the various resources 
existing there, and that in order to clarify the extent of this shelf, it has es- 
tablished the Rhee Line. It contends, therefore, that the resources within this 
line belong to Korea. For example, it states with regard to fishery resources 
that vessels of other countries may not fish within the Rhee Line. In other 
words, it makes contentions without precedent in accepted international 
practices. 


DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE RHEE PROCLAMATION UP TO THE PRESENT 


The seizure of Japanese fishing vessels by the Korean authorities did not 
begin with the Rhee proclamation. Even prior to this proclamation, seven ves- 
sels were seized in 1947, 15 in 1948, 14 in 1949, 13 in 1950 and 43 in 195), a 
total of 92 vessels in all during these five years. These vessels were manned 
by a total of 1,099 crew members, all of whom were interned. With the excep- 
tion of three who died while interned, all of them eventually returned to Japan, 
and most of the ships seized were returned. The Rhee proclamation was issued 
in 1952. During the six years up to August, 1958, 251 vessels and 3,194 crew 
members were seized by the Korean authorities, while the number of vessels 
which succeeded in evading pursuit or which were ordered to get out are too 
numerous to mention. 

The number of vessels seized in 1952, the year the Rhee proclamation was 
issued, numbered 10 with a total of 132 crew members. In the spring of that 
year, the first Japan-Korea talks (preliminary talks were held in the autumn 
of the preceding year) were held but were broken off without achieving results. 
In February, 1953, the Japan Fishery Association (Dai Nippon Suisan Kai) hop- 
ing to find a means of settlement through direct talks between Japanese fishing 
industry circles and Korean officials and private circles, made overtures to Presi- 
dent Rhee and obtained his assent to such talks. Accordingly, Messrs. Nabe- 
shima Yoshimichi, It6 Iroku and Taguchi Shinji of the Association went to 
Seoul. As a result of these talks, it was agreed that Japan and Korea should 
work together amicably for their common welfare, and that concrete methods 
of achieving this end should be worked out in future discussions. 

However, on the 4th of that month, only a few days after this promise 
of friendship, the “No. | Taihé Maru” and “No. 2 Taihé Maru,” trawlers 
belonging to the Taihé Fishery Company, were seized by a Korean patrol boat 
on the high seas approximately 20 miles west of Chejudo, and the chief fishing 
officer was shot and killed during the action. The Korean patrol beat, which 
was not flying the Korean flag, approached close to the Japanese fishing boats 
in the guise of a fishing boat and used force against the unarmed Japanese 
vessels. 

The Japanese Government immediately lodged a strong protest with the 
Korean Mission in Japan and demanded the return of the two vessels. They 
were returned to Japan through the hands of the United States Navy. The 
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Japanese Government 
further demanded that 
Korea apologize for the 
act, punish the persons 
responsible, pay com- 
pensation for damages 
and guarantee that 
measures be taken to 
prevent recurrence of 
such acts in future. 
The Korean Mission, 
however, issued a state- 
ment that Japan her- 
self had violated Kore- 
an, territorial waters in 
disregard of warnings, 
and the responsibility 
for the incident rested 
with the Japanese ves- 
sels. Since then, the con- 
tentions of the two 
sides have been in con- 
stant conflict, with 
no common meeting- 
ground in sight. Asa 
first step to settling 
this problem, the Japa- 


ee Le) 
nese side decided to aa iia 
make efforts for the im- {E124 
provement of over-all Japan-Korea relations, and the Korean side agreed to this 
idea. It was decided to hold talks between Japan and Korea in Tokyo from 
April 15, and the whole matter of the fishery dispute was laid before a fishery 
sub-committee in these over-all talks. When actual discussion began, however, 
the contentions made by the two countries clashed from the beginning. With 
regard to the fishery question, Japan sought to have the principle of the freedom 
of the high seas recognized, but Korea countered by stating that the Rhee Line 
must be recognized first. The talks, thus, produced no results whatever and were 
broken off in July of that year with the conclusion of the Korean armistice. 

At the beginning of September, not long after the so-called “Clark de- 
fense line” was abolished, Korea gave notice that Japanese fishing vessels operat- 
ing within the Rhee Line would be driven out. At that time, news reports from 
Korea were vague and inconsistent, and there were reports that orders to sink 
or capture Japanese vessels had been issued. On September 11, the Korean 
Minister of Defense issued a statement declaring that should Japanese fishing 
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It states, apparently, that Korea will exercise its sovereignty over the continental 
shelf off the Korean Peninsula for the purpose of protecting the various resources 
existing there, and that in order to clarify the extent of this shelf, it has es- 
tablished the Rhee Line. It contends, therefore, that the resources within this 
line belong to Korea. For example, it states with regard to fishery resources 
that vessels of other countries may not fish within the Rhee Line. In other 
words, it makes contentions without precedent in accepted international 
practices. 


DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE RHEE PROCLAMATION UP TO THE PRESENT 


The seizure of Japanese fishing vessels by the Korean authorities did not 
begin with the Rhee proclamation. Even prior to this proclamation, seven ves- 
sels were seized in 1947, 15 in 1948, 14 in 1949, 13 in 1950 and 43 in 1951, a 
total of 92 vessels in all during these five years. These vessels were manned 
by a total of 1,099 crew members, all of whom were interned. With the excep- 
tion of three who died while interned, all of them eventually returned to Japan, 
and most of the ships seized were returned. The Rhee proclamation was issued 
in 1952. During the six years up to August, 1958, 251 vessels and 3,194 crew 
members were seized by the Korean authorities, while the number of vessels 
which succeeded in evading pursuit or which were ordered to get out are too 
numerous to mention. 

The number of vessels seized in 1952, the year the Rhee proclamation was 
issued, numbered 10 with a total of 152 crew members. In the spring of that 
year, the first Japan-Korea talks (preliminary talks were held in the autumn 
of the preceding year) were held but were broken off without achieving results. 
In February, 1953, the Japan Fishery Association (Dai Nippon Suisan Kai) hop- 
ing to find a means of settlement through direct talks between Japanese fishing 
industry circles and Korean officials and private circles, made overtures to Presi- 
dent Rhee and obtained his assent to such talks. Accordingly, Messrs. Nabe- 
shima Yoshimichi, It6 Iroku and Taguchi Shinji of the Association went to 
Seoul. As a result of these talks, it was agreed that Japan and Korea should 
work together amicably for their common welfare, and that concrete methods 
of achieving this end should be worked out in future discussions. 

However, on the 4th of that month, only a few days after this promise 
of friendship, the “No. 1 Taihé6 Maru” and “No. 2 Taihé Maru,” trawlers 
belonging to the Taihé Fishery Company, were seized by a Korean patrol boat 
on the high seas approximately 20 miles west of Chejudo, and the chief fishing 
officer was shot and killed during the action. The Korean patrol boat, which 
was not flying the Korean flag, approached close to the Japanese fishing boats 
in the guise of a fishing boat and used force against the unarmed Japanese 
vessels. 

The Japanese Government immediately lodged a strong protest with the 
Korean Mission in Japan and demanded the return of the two vessels. They 
were returned to Japan through the hands of the United States Navy. The 
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Japanese Government 
further demanded that 
Korea apologize for the 
act, punish the persons 
responsible, pay com- 
pensation for damages 
and guarantee that 
measures be taken to 
prevent recurrence of 
such acts in future. 
The Korean Mission, 
however, issued a state- 
ment that Japan her- 
self had violated Kore- 
an, territorial waters in 
disregard of warnings, 
and the responsibility 
for the incident rested 
with the Japanese ves- 
sels. Since then, the con- 
tentions of the two 
sides have been in con- 
stant conflict, with 
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provement of over-all Japan-Korea relations, and the Korean side agreed to this 
idea. It was decided to hold talks between Japan and Korea in Tokyo from 
April 15, and the whole matter of the fishery dispute was laid before a fishery 
sub-committee in these over-all talks. When actual discussion began, however, 
the contentions made by the two countries clashed from the beginning. With 
regard to the fishery question, Japan sought to have the principle of the freedom 
of the high seas recognized, but Korea countered by stating that the Rhee Line 
must be recognized first. The talks, thus, produced no results whatever and were 
broken off in July of that year with the conclusion of the Korean armistice. 
At the beginning of September, not long after the so-called “Clark de- 
fense line” was abolished, Korea gave notice that Japanese fishing vessels operat- 
ing within the Rhee Line would be driven out. At that time, news reports from 
Korea were vague and inconsistent, and there were reports that orders to sink 
or capture Japanese vessels had been issued. On September 11, the Korean 
Minister of Defense issued a statement declaring that should Japanese fishing 
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vessels continue to violate the Rhee Line and enter fishing grounds belonging 
to Korea, Korea would not refrain from opening fire on such vessels. Cn the 
27th of the same month, a patrol ship of the Japanese Fishery Agency, a Gov- 
ernment vessel, was seized by Korea. 

Japanese fishing vessels seized during 1953 number 47, with crew mem- 
bers totalling 585. Talks between Japan and Korea were held twice during 
the year, in spring and in autumn, but both ended in failure. Moreover, on 
December 12, Korea enacted a Law for the Protection of Fishery Resources. 
This law provided that persons fishing within the Rhee Line must obtain the 
permission of the competent Government Minister, and that persons violating 
this provision would be liable to penal servitude up to three years, or imprison- 
ment, or confiscation of the fishing vessel, fishing gear and equipment, catch, 
cultivated marine products or products manufactured therefrom belonging to 
such pevsons. (Subsequently, Japanese fishermen interned in Korea were tried 
under this law.) 

On February 20, 1954, an incident occurred in which a patrol vessel of 
the Japanese Maritime Safety Agency was stopped and taken to Korea. During 
this year, a total of 34 ships were seized, and 54 crew members were interned 
in Korea. 

In 1955, 30 ships were seized and 498 crew members were interned. Of 
special significance was a new development in the situation which saw Japanese 
fishing vessels seized outside the Rhee Line, on the night of November 2. On 
the 17th of this month, the Korean Joint Chiefs of Staff issued a statement 
which contained a warning that “if Japanese fishing vessels insist on violating 
the Rhee Line, Korea will open fire on such vessels and if necessary sink them.” 
Following this, on the 29th, the situation assumed an even more critical aspect 
with the announcement by the Korean Joint Chiefs of Staff that the air force 
would be called out for the surveillance of Japanese fishing vessels. 

In 1956, 19 ships were seized and 235 crew members were interned, 
while in 1947, 10 ships were seized and 98 crew members were interned. 

During this period, the Japanese Government protested to Korea each 
time such an incident occurred. The consistent position of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment shown in all these protests was that the Rhee Line was not based on 
fully established international law, and that the seizures of Japanese fishing 
vessels were all illegal acts which violated the principle of the freedom of the 
high seas. With regard to the seizure or taking under escort of Government 
vessels, it requested Korea to refrain from such disregard of conventional laws, 
and with regard to the law enacted by Korea for the protection of fishery 
resources, it called Korea’s attention to the fact that one country’s national laws 
or ordinances cannot be applied to nationals of other countries on the high seas. 

In the spring of 1956, the United States, deeply concerned over the 
dispute between the two countries, stepped in and offered to mediate. This 
American offer produced favorable results, and in April an understanding was 
reached between Japan and Korea on the so-called mutual release of detainees, 
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providing for the return of Japanese fishermen interned in the Korean intern- 
ment camp for foreigners in Pusan in return for the release in Japan of Korean 
offenders who had served out their terms in the Omura detention camp, to- 
gether with the handing over to Korea of Korean illegal entrants. However, 
for a year and a half after this the talks were deadlocked, and it was not until 
December, 1957, that the agreement between Japan and Korea for the mutual 
release of detainces was signed. The agreement provided that the mutual 
release should be completed by February 14, 1958, and that over-all talks be- 
tween Japan and Korea should be reopened in Tokyo from March 1, 1958. 
Thus, on February |, the first group of 300 Japanese fishermen returned to 
Shimonoseki, and the second group of 200 returned on the 28th of the same 
month. However, of the 922 Japanese fishermen on the list of those to be 
returned, only 500 were repatriated. There were no prospects for the return 
of the remaining 422 Japanese fishermen although the deadline for their return 
had already passed, and the Japan-Korea talks which were scheduled to be 
reopened on March 1, were unavoidably postponed. 

In other words, although Japan carried out her promises to release 
detainees, it became clear that Korea would not do so even though the date 
for the beginning of the Japan-Korea talks had arrived. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, therefore, took the position that it would not agree to the holding of 
the over-all talks until the Korean side fulfilled its promises. Despite this, the 
Japanese Government, on April 12, suddenly decided to reopen the talks from 
the 15th of the month without waiting for the return of the remaining Japanese 
fishermen. The reason for this concession on the part of Japan has not yet 
been made clear to the Japanese public. In the meantime, the third group of 
300 Japanese fishermen was repatriated, arriving in Shimonoseki on April 24, 
and the final group of 122 under the memorandum providing for mutual release 
returned on May 18, thus completing the fulfillment by both sides of the terms 
of the agreement reached at the end of the preceding year. It should be noted, 
however, that during the period from the signing of this agreement up to August 
1, 1958, 149 Japanese fishing vessels were seized and 122 crew members interned. 

The foregoing has been a brief review of the fishery dispute between 


Japan and Korea from 1952 up to the present time, presented as objectively 
as possible. 


THE KOREAN VIEWPOINT 


According to Korea, the aim of the Rhee proclamation was essentially the 
development of resources. In January, 1952, Korean Government sources de- 
clared: “The protective sea zone indicated in the proclamation was established 
for the purpose of protecting natural resources in this sea zone, which are easily 
over-exploited, the aim being to impose the same restrictions on Korean 
nationals as on Japanese nationals. The proclamation setting off this protective 
sea zone does not mean the extension of territorial waters into the high seas. 
This is fully borne out in the proclamation by the fact that Korea guarantees 
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the various rights of freedom of navigation on the high seas.” 

Similar claims have been made on a number of occasions. At the start 
of the Japan-Korea talks which were reopened in October, 1953, the chief Korean 
delegate, in his opening address, stated: “The sole purpose of the Rhee sea 
zone is to prevent the depletion by indiscriminate catching of fish and other 
natural resources in these waters, contrary to the interests of Korea. Further- 
more, this sea zone will prove useful in preventing unnecessary disputes be- 
tween the two countries.” 

In spite of the frequent use of the term “protection of resources,” it 
meant nothing more than a desire to monopolize fishing in these waters. This fact 
is clear from the way the Korean measures have been enforced, and is also witness- 
ed by statements and documents issued by the Korean side. Although the Rhee 
proclamation “was urged by the impelling need of safeguarding, once and for 
all, the interests of national welfare and defense,” the Korean Foreign Minister 
stated after this proclamation was issued that “the purpose of this proclama- 
tion is to guard against the ravaging of Korea’s national resources by foreign 
countries, and the violation of this boundary line by fishing vessels of other 
countries will not be permitted.” Again, on February 8, 1952, President Rhee 
issued another statement which stated: “Our purpose is to establish a fair 
demarcation line in order to protect our fishery resources without impairing the 
sovereignty or rights of others, and to seek to maintain peace and friendship 
between Japan and Korea.” And according to a Korean memorandum on the 
12th of the same month, “should by any chance the protected sea zone properly 
under the jurisdiction of Korea be taken away, the development of Korea’s 
fishing industry would be seriously impaired.” It is clear from such statements 
that the Rhee proclamation is directed toward monopoly of the seas. 

In addition, various other reasons are given—such as the necessities of 
Korea’s national defense and the prevention of smuggling and espionage activi- 
ties by Japanese fishing vessels in waters near Korea—but these are all merely 
pretexts to drive out Japanese fishing vessels. In short, it seems safe to conclude 
that the purpose is to shut off these waters to Japanese fishing vessels. As a 
matter of fact, in an area with a radius of 30 miles lying about 20 or 30 miles 
east of Chejudo the warm and cold currents meet, and here fish stocks are most 
abundant. Notwithstanding this fact, Japan was barred from fishing in the area 
by the MacArthur Line. Catches by Korean fishermen were very limited, and 
there was a vast increase in fish reserves during the years after the end of the 
war. All the more reason, thus, that Japanese fishermen should be drawn to 
the area after the abolition of the MacArthur Line. The sight of several 
hundred Japanese fishing vessels busily hauling in large catches of mackerel 
and other fish on the high seas off the coast of Chejudo, using powerful lights 
to attract fish on dark nights, was no doubt clearly visible from that island, 
about 20 or 30 miles away. It can easily be imagined that this irritated fishing 
industry circles in Korea and made them renew their determination to reserve 
the fishing there for themselves. 

In December, 1957, the commander of the Korean Coast Guard stated: “In 
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order to capture Japanese ships violating the Rhee Line, Korea will utilize 
high-speed Japanese vessels confiscated by the Korean authorities. It is planned 
to put up all captured Japanese vessels for sale by auction and to pay up to 10 
per cent of the proceeds as reward.” This statement, perhaps, can be regarded 
as showing to a certain extent what the Korean side is up to. 

On October 13, 1958, the Seoul Daily News, official organ of the Korean 
Government, carried an editorial commenting on the Rhee Line. Since it 
presumably represents the latest views of the Korean Government, the gist of 
it is here given: 

As explained on a number of occasions, the Peace Line (Rhee Line) 
was established on the basis of international precedents in the interest of the 
“conservation of fish resources” and “unavoidable national defense re- 
quirements”; so long as Japan refuses to recognize these basic conditions, 
no progress in the fishery talks can be expected. Ever since the conference 
for the codification of international statutes in 1930, it has been inter- 
national practice to regard adjacent seas as territorial waters. The hitherto- 
recognized three-mile limit was based on the firing range of guns which 
are now out-of-date, and, for all practical purposes, it is meaningless today. 
The conservation of fish resources in the high seas and national defense 
requirements in adjacent seas are principles which have already been in- 
corporated into treaties among the various countries of South America, as 
a means of preventing disputes and with due regard for international law 
and international morals, and these countries have established peace lines. 
Moreover, the United States proclamation concerning the continental shelf 
and the Australian regulations for the preservation of pearl oysters extend 
the limit of territorial waters to distances of more than 100 miles off the 
coast. Canada, also, has concluded agreements establishing fishing limits 
similar to the above. 

What are Japan’s intentions in refusing to recognize the Peace Line 
only in the case of Korea while recognizing American, Australian and 
Canadian claims regarding sea zones extending for more than 100 miles 
off the coast? A number of international precedents are in practice being 
observed although there are no specific stipulations under international 
law. If permanent peace between the two countries is desired, this will 
depend upon the sincerity shown by Japan, since the propriety of the Peace 
Line can be demonstrated by the fact that it prevents any disputes from 
arising beforehand. 


THE JAPANESE VIEWPOINT 


The Rhee proclamation states that it is “based on fully established inter- 
national precedents.” Presumably, this refers to the proclamation made by 
President Truman of the United States in September, 1945. This proclama- 
tion, however, was divided into two parts, one dealing with the continental 
shelf and the other with the conservation of fish resources. If the Korean con- 
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tentions are based on that portion of the Truman declaration which concerns 
the continental shelf, then it must be pointed out that this has no connection 
with the Rhee Line, since it refers to- resources lying beneath the bottom of the 
ocean. And if they are based on that portion which concerns conservation, 
then the unilateral methods adopted by the Korean Government run directly 
counter to the text of the Truman declaration, which states that with regard 
to areas hitherto jointly developed and maintained by the peoples of various 
countries, sea zones for fishery preservation shall be established under agree- 
ment by the countries concerned. Following the Truman declaration, a number 
of Central and South American countries and Arab countries took steps ex- 
tending their territorial sea limits but these provoked protests from the United 
States, Great Britain and other countries, so that they cannot be regarded as 
“established precedents.” 

The Korean action in unilaterally decreeing controls over the common 
fishing grounds of Japan and Korea and in prohibiting fishing operations by 
Japanese can only be regarded thus, as being an unprecedented resort to force. 

There are, of course, precedents for the enforcement of sea blockades 
from the standpoint of national defense, but these are all exceptional cases 
in times of war, and are temporary in nature. Although formal diplomatic 
relations do not exist between Japan and Korea, their relations are more or less 
normal. This being so, the permanent extension of territorial waters for 
reasons of national defense, the exercise of sovereignty over such waters and the 
monopolizing of fishing are acts which are difficult to condone. 

The legal theory of the continental shelf is gradually coming to be 
recognized internationally. It was included in the draft text of the statutes 
governing the high seas which was taken up by the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations in 1956, and the stage has at last been reached 
for the codification of this theory. However, it must be remembered that at 
present it is still only a draft provision and not one established as international 
law. Even assuming it becomes international law, the legal concept of the 
continental shelf concerns the mineral resources lying beneath the ocean floor 
of the continental shelf, and should not be extended to include the seas above it. 
Furthermore, generally accepted standards define the continental shelf as up 
to a depth of 200 meters. Undoubtedly the floor of the Korean Straits is a 
continental shelf, but in the Sea of Japan the continental shelf does not exist. 
The fact that the term “irrespective of depth” is used in the Rhee proclamation 
shows that the proclamation does not conform basically to the legal idea of 
the continental shelf. 

The necessity for the conservation of fishery resources is now universally 
recognized. But this does not necessarily mean that a coastal nation can enforce 
unilateral controls over fishing in the high seas. If such unilateral measures 
are recognized indiscriminately, the principle of the freedom of the high seas will 
become a complete dead letter. 

Before international controls for the conservation of fishery resources can 
be set up, (a) it is important that the necessity for conservation be scientifically 
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established and that it be proved the diminution of resources was due to in- 
discriminate fishing; (b) fishing regulations must be just and fair, and equality 
of opportunity must be guaranteed to the nationals of the countries concerned; 
and (c) regulations governing fishing in the high seas must be enforced strictly 
in accordance with international agreements among the countries concerned, 
and unilateral measures by coastal nations must not be permitted. 

(A study criticizing the Rhee proclamation—“Problems of the Rhee Line 
and Takeshima”—by Professor Ohira Zengo of Hitotsubashi University has 
served as the reference for the foregoing views. Other works criticizing the 
Rhee proclamation by Japanese scholars of international law, such as Shinobu 
Jumpei, Oda Shigeru, and Yokota Kisaburé all follow a similar line of think- 
ing. It is clear that the basis for statements by the Japanese Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs and other related groups and organizations are founded on the 
views of these scholars.) 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


For a country such as Japan, surrounded on all sides by sea, fish and 
other marine products are valuable food sources. In fact, it is said that these 
account for 90 per cent of the proteins consumed by the Japanese people. 

Today, when 90 million people have to make a living within the 
narrow confines of a territory made even smaller through the loss of overseas 
territories as a result of the war, it is more necessary than ever for Japan to 
engage in fishing if she is to survive. It cannot be denied that for Japan fishing 
is a vital industry. It is the task of Japan’s fishing industry to send ships in 
large numbers out to coastal waters and the deep seas in quest of the abundant 
resources waiting there. To make the fullest use of these rich resources in the 
high seas is not plundering, but one of the ideals of humanity. 

Formerly, the number of Japanese fishing vessels of various types which 
operated on the high seas facing the Korean Peninsula (particularly the seas 
off Chejudo) totalled about 2,500 annually, and the total number of crew mem- 
bers reached approximately 40,000. The total annual catch of various kinds 
of fish was 2,000,000 tons with a value, computed in present-day currency, of 
about ¥70 billion. The annual catch of Japanese fishing vessels in the seas 
off Chejudo lying within the Rhee Line totalled about 220,000-230,000 tons, 
valued at about ¥13 billion. Thus, the loss suffered by Japan through being 
prevented from fishing within the Rhee Line alone runs to about ¥13 billion 
per year, and as a result 39 per cent of trawl fishing, involving 60 different 
companies, is in a state of bankruptcy. 

The physical suffering and loss of life have also been great. More than 
3,000 Japanese fishermen have been forced to undergo internment for periods 
ranging from one year up to three years and four months, and eight persons 
died while interned. Ninety per cent of those who returned were sick or in 


weak physical condition, and one-third of their families are poverty-stricken 
even now. 
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For Japan this situation, viewed from any angle, is an urgent question 
requiring immediate settlement. But since she has to deal with President 
Syngman Rhee, who is well-known throughout the world as an imperious and 
obstinate person, a settlement will not be easy to obtain. At the bottom of 
President Rhee’s views on Japan lies his conviction that Japan’s annexation of 
Korea was illegal and that the prosperity of the Japanese people was built up 
at the sacrifice of the Korean people under the unlawful rule of an authori- 
tarian regime. Here is the reason for his indelible mistrust of Japan. However, 
this should not be regarded as the personal feeling of President Rhee alone. 
Japan should humbly acknowledge that this merely represents the pent-up 
feelings of the Korean people over the past several decades. 

The Japan-Korean talks should hereafter be conducted in the awareness 
of this fact. Fortunately, there are signs that the Korean side may come out 
with some kind of compromise plan. It is reported that a formula is being 
considered, which would by-pass for the time being the existence of the Rhee 
Line and call for efforts to discover the conditions under which it would be 
possible to work together on the single question of the conservation of fishery 
resources. It would be a great step forward if such a practical compromise plan 
were adopted. Judging from former Korean actions, however, there are indi- 
cations that the Korean side may be seeking to utilize the fishery question as a 
lever to steer the over-all talks to its own advantage. It is perhaps too early, 
thus, to take an optimistic view of the over-all talks. 

However, the fact that ill-considered domestic pressure within Japan has 
begun to make itself felt during the course of the talks should also be closely 
noted. In July, 1958, in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, Tanaka Michitomo, managing director of the Japan Deep-Sea 
Trawling Fishery Association, expressing the views of the fishing industry con- 
cerning the Rhee Line, called for the adoption of a stronger policy by Japan. 
He stated: “It is extremely questionable whether the rigid policy adhered to 
with regard to the Rhee Line for the past several years is applicable today. 
Are we to be satisfied with the same old passive attitude toward a violent and 
reckless adversary holding a pointed dagger in one hand? The present age is 
no time for a foreign policy which turns the other cheek. It is not sufficient 
merely to retreat before violence from the other party. Although Communist 
Chinese vessels are operating in the same waters, there are almost no instances 
of their being seized. On one occasion, when a Chinese Communist vessel was 
about to be seized, the tables were turned and the Chinese Communists captured 
the Korean patrol officer and took him to Communist China. Since then, no 
attempts have been made to seize Chinese Communist ships.” 

Also, in 1955, high officials of the Japanese Defense Agency let slip a 
reference to the “Battle of the Sea of Japan” in connection with the actions of 
Korea. This was not made an issue at the time and was dismissed as pure 
nonsense, but the situation today is such that statements of this kind cannot be 
laughed off. There is a danger that the tendency to take advantage of the 
statements made by a small group of private businessmen and link the re- 
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inforcing of armaments and “the exercise of the right of self-defense” with the 
problem will gradually become stronger. The Japanese people must exercise 
extreme caution against such tendencies. 

In direct contrast to such hasty opinions, other views which must also 
be mentioned are being expressed within the country. On July 8, 1958, in the 
Agriculture and Fishery Committee of the House of Representatives, Repre- 
sentative Akamichi Tomozé made the following remarks on the effects on 
Japan of the law of the seas taken up at the international conference held in 
Geneva from the end of February of that year: 

“At this conference, practically none of the countries of Southeast Asia 
advocated the three-mile limit for territorial waters, but adhered to the 10- 
mile or 12-mile limit. This is a factor which must not be forgotten in any 
future study of the problem of territorial waters. It will serve no good to dis- 
regard the position of those countries, which are directly interested in the 
Japanese fishing industry, and the adjustment of the fishery question with 
neighboring countries is of utmost importance. The basic thing to remember 
is that if Japan clings to the old line of thinking, it will result in the isolation 
of the Japanese fishing industry. In plain language, although relics of the past 
still remain, no dreams of a return to militarism, under which prewar Japan 
engaged in fishing operations with warships in the background, can be per- 
mitted. The Japanese fishing industry hereafter must seek its development on 
the basis of collaboration among all nations.” 
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The View From Okinawa 


E. G. Seidensticker 


HE novelist Hino Ashihei recently came back from the United States 
- to report that Americans know little about Okinawa. He is right. 
Americans are rather ignorant of the world in general, and Okinawa 

is a very small place, barely big enough to show on a map of the world. 

Most Americans who think of Okinawa at all think of it either as a 
battlefield or as a place of exile, a rock to which bad bureaucrats and colonels 
are sent. Until the Korean War, Okinawa was a neglected temporary base. 
Until the San Francisco Treaty it was one of the Supreme Commander’s minor 
responsibilities, directly under his control but rather too far away to partake 
of his grace. A consular mission went down from Tokyo or Yokohama every 
six months or so, I remember, to register American births and incidentally to 
take Okinawa visa applications. The understanding in the consulates was 
that everyone ought to make the trip once, but that no one should have to 
go twice. There was an unhappy applicant from an outer island who simply 
could not get his visa, because he never knew of the consular visitations long 
enough in advance to appear on Okinawa for an interview. He is symbolic, 
somehow, of the years of ignorance and neglect. 

Okinawa now has a High Commissioner, it is as nearly permanent a base 
as the United States has in the Far East outside the Trust Territories, and 
long-range economic planning has become possible. Ignorance and _indif- 
ference are still with us, however. Even experts sometimes go a bit astray. 
Dr. Edwin Reischauer is certainly neither ignorant nor uninterested, but his 
recent comparison of Okinawa to Cyprus does strike one as hasty. He was 
writing at a time when the most successful Okinawa politician was a near- 
Communist. Still a visit to the island might have caused him to revise the 
details of his case. Okinawans, even Okinawans aroused by an unjust land 
policy, are not Cypriots. 

And with the ignorance persists the picture of Okinawa the Rock. When 
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one announces a trip to the Ryikyiis, people say: “Why?” And when one 
comes back and announces having enjoyed it, people say: “Why ever?” Only 
militarists and exploiters are supposed to see anything in Okinawa. 


Yet American ignorance is less surprising than Japanese ignorance. 
Whatever the legal and political claims, Okinawa seems to be for the Japanese 
much like a minor foreign country. There is no more call to know about its 
past than about the past of Bolivia. Few people seem to know, for instance, 
when Okinawa became part of Japan. The question is not a simple one, but 
the variety of the answers is astonishing. Some people think that Okinawa 
was always a part of Japan, others are not quite sure that it ever was, any more 
than Korea was, and others date the accession anywhere between the Mongol 
Invasions and the First World War. Of what other prefecture would this be 
true? 

Those who make the prehistoric claim to sovereignty, again, do not seem 
to realize that the political history of Okinawa Prefecture was not that of other 
prefectures—that Okinawa was slow in becoming a prefecture at all, and very 
slow in acquiring full Diet representation. 

One more example: there is no entry for Shé Hashi, the Hideyoshi of 
Okinawa, in the Téky6d6 biographical dictionary, and Sho Shin, the Grand 
Monarch of Okinawa, is mentioned only in a supplement to the Dainihon bio- 
graphical dictionary. Perhaps for ulterior reasons, however, Shé Nei, the king 
during whose reign Satsuma invaded and Okinawan independence became a 
fiction, and Sh6 Tai, the king whom the Japanese deposed to end the fiction, 
are carefully noticed in both dictionaries. 

The only Okinawan name on Japanese lips seems to be that of Senaga 
Kamejiré, the near-Communist Mayor of Naha. No one has been able to tell 
me the name of the Chief Executive of the Ryiikyis. 

And "3% onc has the faintest notion what Okinawa is like at the moment. 
Everyone knows that it is Americanized—whenever an important Okinawan goes 
home, the newspapers tell us that he goes sadly off to an Americanized Okinawa 
—and everyone knows that it is dark and oppressed. Of these adjectives some- 
thing must be said. The chief impression one brings back from Okinawa is 
that it is not the place one has been reading about in the leading Tokyo news- 
papers and magazines. 

First, the Americanization of Okinawa. The physical culture of the old 
Ryukyi kingdom, concentrated in Naha and Shuri, was utterly destroyed be- 
tween April and June, 1945. There followed years of neglect, during which the 
Okinawans put up what shelters they could from scraps of wood and metal. 
Then came the chance to rebuild, and since 1950 the new Okinawa, in parti- 
cular the new Naha, has sprung up. No overall plan seems to have been imposed 
to remedy the makeshift of the early years. No trees were planted. And so, 
ugly, sprawling, and confused, Naha lies naked to the near-tropical sun. In 
Shuri, literally no stone was left upon another. Since Shuri has always had a 
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high culture and no economic base, it is perhaps even unsightlier than Naha 
proper. Okinawans have a right to lament the towns that are gone, and to 
curse those that have taken their place. 

But “Americanization” does not describe them. The American influence 
is there, certainly, but it is an influence at one remove. When Mr. Kawabata 
Yasunari, the Japanese novelist, returned from Okinawa some months ago, he 
said that he found it odd to be asked about the Americanization of Okinawa, 
which seemed to him much less pronounced than the Americanization of Tokyo. 
The observation is apt and important. Naha resembles nothing so much as 
a rebuilt medium-sized Japanese city. The notorious “base town” Koza is just 
like Isezaki-ch6 in Yokohama. The Okinawans looked not to America but to 
Japan when they started rebuilding. The result may in a sense be American, 
though I have never seen an American city much like either Naha or Koza; but 
the immediate influence was not American but Japanese. 

The whole central part of the island is of course purely American, air- 
fields and supply depots and levittowns surrounded by wire netting, but the 
Okinawans had nothing to do with all that. Left to themselves they proved 
remarkably indifferent to the charms of the American way. In Naha too, 
children are unquestionably squirming about in hula hoops, but the craze ar- 
rived from Japan, not from the levittowns. Blue jeans are to be seen here and 
there in Naha too, but they are not the uniform they have long been in Tokyo. 
Rockabilly persons loiter under the neon lights of Sakurazaki too, but in noth- 
ing like the numbers that populate Shinjuku. And their haircuts are defi- 
nitely made in Japan. All in all, the Americanization of Okinawa might better 
be described as the Japanization of Okinawa, and the continuation of a process 
that began some 80 years ago. 

As for the darkness and the oppression, there are certain unpleasant 
facts which one cannot deny. Crime is on the rise, the suicide rate rivals that 
for Japan proper. Robbery was unknown before the war, and suicide was so 
rare that it was news when it happened. The population is appalling and still 
growing. Wealth is badly distributed—Cadillacs for some, huts for most. 
Housing has been neglected. 

The Chief Executive of the Ryikyiis is an American appointee. The 
elected Mayor of Naha was turned out of office in so dubious a manner that 
the affair is referred to somewhat sheepishly as “Operation Heave-ho.” The 
High Commissioner, an American general, has the power to do almost any- 
thing he chooses, within the very broad framework of the executive order that 
governs the administration of the Ryikyiis. He can, and occasionally does, 
vote legislation passed by the elected assembly. He can, and has, set up a 
barrier between Okinawa and Japan proper. The young man beside me on 
the plane to Naha was an embittered Okinawan going home to his mother’s 
funeral. He had hoped to arrive before her death, but his permit had been 
delayed. He has since written a letter to the Asahi. Now, presumably, several 
million people besides me know of the injustice. 

To one long nourished on the left-wing magazine Sekai, however, Oki- 
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nawa seen again after eight years came as a pleasant surprise. People were smil- 
ing and wearing shoes. An uneven and unprepossessing city but nonetheless a 
city stood where there had been rubble and quonset huts, and a decent provincial 
university looked down upon it from Shuri hill. Things were being built, 
including elaborate tombs, for Okinawans were still Okinawans. And—perverse 
addition to so pleasant a list—Mr. Senaga’s popular front had fallen apart more 
decisively than anything in the Japanese press had given grounds for hoping 
possible. As Japanese novelists of the intuitional sort are fond of saying, you 
can tell a lot by the expression on people’s faces. 

The administration of the Ryikyiis, moreover, shows signs of being an 
enlightened one as such administrations go. It may not continue to be so. The 
framework is essentially despotic, and the enlightenment depends more on the 
personalities of the generals than on any codified restraints. Today, however, 
the veto is rarely used. Education is autonomous and follows the Japanese 
pattern. There is no censorship of the Okinawan press. The Communist 
Akahata cannot be imported, but Sekai is on sale everywhere, and was in fact 
one of the chief vehicles for pro-Senaga propaganda. The Okinawa Times 
recently carried a long series of articles on the results to be expected from “rever- 
sion” to Japan. In general it appeared that good things would stay as they were 
and bad things would disappear. After having had this somewhat one-sided 
say, the editor of the Times had no trouble with the Commissioner’s barrier. 
He was in Tokyo when I was in Okinawa. 

It would not do to write an apologia for the American administration, or 
to deny that the idea of an Okinawa arbitrarily ruled from Washington is in- 
defensible; but a balance needs redressing. Okinawa is not as bad as it looks 
from Tokyo. 


So much for the problem of Okinawa as the world sees it, or fails to 
see it. 

As for the problem of how Okinawa views the world, there can be no 
doubt that the overwhelming majority of Okinawans favors reversion, as return 
to Japan is called. A few still insist that, given the chance, they would vote 
to become the fifty-first American state before they would vote to go back to 
Japan, but they are for the most part along in years, and their memories are 
longer than most. Okinawa must depend on some large country, the pull of 
Tokyo is powerful, and old resentments are fading. When Fuchigami Fusataré, 
one of the most hated of prewar governors—he it was who tried most de- 
terminedly to stamp out indigenous Ryitikyiian culture'—returned to visit Oki- 
nawa, it was feared that he would need police protection. Instead, Okinawans 
were pleased that he still remembered them. 

There are reasons for thinking even so that reversion is more a mood 


1. It will be apparent here and elsewhere that I owe much to Mr. George Kerr’s recent history of Okinawa 
(Okinawa, the History of an Island People. Tokyo, Tuttle, 1958. 
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than a hot issue. It lies behind other issues and waxes hot as they wax hot, 
but when they are settled it again becomes something that almost everyone 
would like to see come about some unspecified day. The conversion from 
“B-yen” to dollars last fall, as brusque an announcement of separation from 
Japan as anything since the San Francisco Treaty, would have brought screams 
if the nerves had lain nearer the surface. Instead it went off quietly, with 
almost comical efficiency. The person who once got a thousand B-yen for a 
radio broadcast now gets eight dollars and thirty-three cents. 

After terrible losses to the American invaders and years of neglect and the 
next thing to abuse, Okinawa really ought to be the bed of rebellion some Tokyo 
magazines tell us it is. The fact that such magazines are probably wrong is to be 
explained in part by the nature of the Okinawan people. If America had to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a harsh and ignorant occupation, it could not have been 
more fortunate in its choice of a victim. Okinawans must be among the most 
docile people in the world. They charmed Basil Hall early in the 19th Century, 
and on his way back to England he stopped off at St. Helena to tell Napoleon 
about them. Napoleon answered with gloomy predictions about the future 
of so peaceful a people. Later, Perry’s interpreter remarked that during the 
whole of his stay in the islands he did not see a single dangerous weapon. He 
perhaps did not know that Okinawans are the great masters of karate, the art 
of killing without weapons, but his point was still a good one. Whenever Oki- 
nawans have appeared in world history, it has been as victims. At the time of 
the Formosan Incident in 1872, for instance, they got it from both sides. Some 
Okinawans were killed by some Formosans, and the Japanese saw their chance 
to assert full sovereignty over the islands. In 1945, they again got it from both 
sides. 

They are likely to react to new harshness and neglect, then, with docile 
resignation. As one leading intellectual put it, they are of such a nature, and 
so much has happened to them, that they see the past few years not as an un- 
precedented catastrophe but rather as another step in a long decline. Their 
great days were in the 15th and 16th centuries. The first step down came 
with the Satsuma invasion of 1609, the next with the deposing of the last king 
and the establishment of Okinawa Prefecture, the next in 1945. Perhaps, he 
said with a touch of bitterness, America would have behaved differently if 
Okinawans had had anything at all left in 1945, but—a shrug of the shoulders 
—the most important things had been lost long before anyhow. Another Oki- 
nawan, a somewhat sunnier one, said that Okinawans are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from Japanese. Japanese may be persuaded to die for the person who 
commands their loyalties. Okinawans think they have done enough if they 
behave with propriety toward the person who feeds them. 

Everyone has a point, nevertheless, beyond which he will not be pushed, 
and Okinawans were being pushed toward it until very recently. Their talk 
is sprinkled with references to almost legendary good people and bad people 
from the early years. Most conspicuous among the former is the name of an 
early education officer who helped collect a few sad relics of the old kingdom 
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and put them in a museum. He is in a way the Langdon Warner of Okinawa. 
Most conspicuous among the latter is another education officer who apparently 
stayed forever and who had a penchant for desk-pounding and Red-hunting. 
What rankled most with educated Okinawans was the open contempt the ad- 
ministration had for the island and its culture. What came nearest to driving 
the island as a whole toward that ultimate point was the policy of lump pay- 
ment for expropriated land—and, by chance, the emergence of a strong leader 
in Mr. Senaga. 

The land policy has been reversed, Mr. Senaga is in eclipse, the ad- 
ministration is fearfully busy demonstrating that contempt is the last thing it 
has for Okinawa. The inscription over General Booth’s desk, golden Chinese 
characters on a red ground, says “Land of Propriety.” It was the inscription 
over the Shurei Gate in Shuri, and it means much to Okinawans, particularly 
old Okinawans. A Chinese emperor bestowed the sobriquet “Land of Propriety” 
on the Ryukyis. 

Even somewhat “dangerous” Okinawans are invited to cocktail parties 
and receptions and conferences, where it was once the way to pretend that the 
island was uninhabited. There has been some amusement at the way in which 
the administration clenched its teeth, got a firm grip on its bouquet, and set 
out to woo Okinawa, but the policy is surely an improvement over desk-pound- 
ing and Red-hunting. 


The history of Okinawa has, moreover, left a sense of apartness. Oki- 
nawa was independent until it fell under Satsuma control in the 17th Cen- 
tury. From then on, Okinawa was politically and economically under the control 
of Japan, but culturally it looked to China. The kings took Chinese names, and 
even today Chinese readings of given names are far commoner in Okinawa than 
in Japan proper. 

Through the centuries of double allegiance, Okinawa developed its own 
culture: its own architecture, music, dramatic forms, handicrafts, all under a 
strong continental influence. Okinawan architecture in the grand style is 
gone forever, but the other arts and crafts have held on stubbornly. People were 
saying in 1950 that Okinawan music would have to be recorded before the old 
people died or it too would be gone forever. Today one hears Okinawan music 
everywhere. An all-girl dramatic troupe (entirely captivating, though that is 
neither here nor there) in a semi-classical style continues to be popular, in 
spite of the Japanese movies. There are exhibits of new bingata dyeing in 
Naha from time to time, and banana-frond cloth is still to be had, though at 
a price that makes one hesitate. 

In October, Professor Higaonna Kanjun, perhaps the finest scholar 
modern Okinawa has produced, returned to the island for the first time since 
the war (sadly he returned to an Americanized Okinawa). He told a large 
audience in Naha that Okinawa’s future lay in steering a course not, as once, 
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between Japan and China, but rather between Japan and the United States. 
He was talking about culture and not politics, it is true, but an incitement to 
apartness is apparent in his remarks all the same. 

To feelings of apartness must be added feelings of something like resent- 
ment of the Japanese. This should not be exaggerated, nor should too much 
be made of the idea that Okinawans were “second-class citizens” of the Japanese 
empire. It is undeniable that no Okinawan was governor of Okinawa, and it is 
probably true that the Japanese felt superior and did not try to hide the feeling. 
The major evidence is nonetheless that Okinawans were treated with justice as 
justice went in those days, and that very much the opportunities open to other 
people were open to them. An Okinawan became a vice-admiral in the Japan- 
ese navy. The present president of Waseda University is from one of the outer 
islands. 

Older Okinawans may have bitter memories of Japanese arrogance; but 
a more important resentment is economic. The Kagoshima bureaucrat and 
the Osaka soldier are gone, and memories of them fade; but in a figurative 
sense the Taiwan Sugar Company continues to be a threat. Japanese capital is 
referred to as “foreign capital” (gaikoku shihon or simply gaishi). Okinawans 
are extremely jealous of its advances, as when, some months ago, a Japanese 
company was granted a bus franchise on one of the American bases. Why, 
asked the Rytikyu Shimpd, was this “foreign company” allowed privileges that 
had been denied to Okinawan companies? 


If these observations are to the point, Okinawans will continue to talk 
about reversion but to do little about it—provided their basic wants are satis- 
fied. Here the problem for the American administration begins. 

In another few years the postwar crop of babies will be flooding the 
labor market. Emigration cannot be relied upon to reduce the population, any 
more than it can in Japan. Nor can resettlement to the outer islands. Uprooted 
Okinawans, as one American officer remarked, would rather leave the Ryiikyiis 
behind than move to the ‘islands of exile.” 

The Ryikyiis have few natural resources. There has been some attempt 
to diversify agriculture, and Okinawan canned pineapple, with somewhat favored 
treatment, is competing; with Formosan pineapple on the Japanese market. 
There is talk of Okinawa as an entrepét, toward which goal a free-trade zone 
has been set up to the north of Naha harbor. 

It is most doubtful that this will be enough. If Okinawa is to be kept 
as an American forward base, the United States will have to spend more and 
more money keeping Okinawans busy. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


ORLD interest is today centred on Formosa as never before since the 

\X) end of the war. As everyone knows, this is not because people are 

particularly interested in the rights and wrongs of the matter, or in 

how best to promote the happiness and well-being of the inhabitans of Formosa; 

it is because here, for the present, is the focal point of the East-West struggle 

in Asia, and because the Formosan issue has a vital bearing on the question 

of the recognition of the Communist Government now in de-facto control of 

mainland China. There is nothing more annoying to the Formosans than the 

knowledge that they have thus, suddenly and against their will, been dragged 
into the vortex of the East-West struggle. 

People are wont to justify a situation, not by the way in which it was 
brought about, but by its consequences. Quite likely, the present Formosa 
problem would look completely different if the people of Formosa were abie 
to pronounce themselves satisfied with Nationalist Government rule—if only on 
the grounds that it is at least better than the earlier Japanese rule. But the 
contrary is the case; the Nationalist Government which succeeded to de-facto 
control of the island after the war has been harshly criticised even in those U.S. 
government circles where its best friends are supposed to exist. “One of the 
most corrupt regimes in history” reported a U.S. Government White Paper of 
the Truman era. On the island itself, large-scale opposition to the Nationalist 
Government first burst into the open in the so-called 28th February Incident 
(28. 2.1947), when the Formosans made demands for a greater degree of self- 
rule, and over 10,000 lost their lives. Subsequently, the Formosan people have 
become more and more convinced that a great mistake was somehow made when 
their future was decided for them at the end of the war. 

It was at the Cairo Conference of 1943 that Roosevelt and Churchill 
first promised Chiang Kai-shek that Formosa would be given back to China. 
Although this promise could scarcely have any legal validity until the conclu- 
sion of a Peace Treaty with Japan, nevertheless, on the strength of this ‘transac- 
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tion’—backed as it was by the moral and armed force of the Allies—Nationalist 
Government troops were brought over to the Island soon after MacArthur's oc- 
cupation of Japan. 

The whole transaction, seen from the Formosan viewpoint, is open to 
a number of grave objections. In the first place, it was a violation of basic 
human rights for the Great Powers to decide the fate of Formosa without any 
reference to the wishes of the inhabitants. Such action, in fact, ran contrary 
to the spirit of the principle of self-determination embodied in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Atlantic Charter Declaration of only two years before. Furthermore, 
it directly contravenes that part of the United Nations Charter which deals 
with the disposal of territories taken from enemy countries after World War 
II. It is only one of many more possible objections that a Peace Treaty be- 
tween Nationalist China and Japan—which alone can give a semblance of 
legality to the arrangement—has even now not yet been concluded. One ima- 
gines that the three heads of state were, at the time, primarily interested in clos- 
ing their own ranks in the face of the common enemy, and that it was assumed 
without question that the majority of Formosans, being after all of Chinese 
stock, were desirous of reunion with China. 

However, this premise was without foundation, as was early demonstrated 
by the large-scale uprising which occurred only one and a half years after the 
occupation of Formosa by Nationalist Government troops. After the incident, 
the leaders of the movement organised what was called a 28th February Incident 
Committee and presented a petition to Chiang Kai-shek, at the time in Nanking. 
This petition stressed that, since conditions in Formosa were very different from 
those on the mainland, it was only reasonable that the people of Formosa should 
be accorded the maximum degree of self-government. Chiang Kai-shek replied 
with a “whiff of grapeshot.” 

It will need several generations before the events of this period are erased 
from the memory. The Formosan people have come to view the harsh rule of 
the Nationalist Government not as an expression of its attitude towards the 
common people, but as an expression of racial antagonism between the Chinese 
from the mainland and the Formosans proper. In any town or village of 
Formosa, the answer would be the same. People do not talk of “the National- 
ists” or “the Communists,” but of “we Hanchia” (Formosans) and “those Asoa” 
(mainlanders). The tendency for Formosans is to distinguish themselves from 
the mainland Chinese rather than to cherish any spirit of cooperation with 
them, and this feeling must necessarily be reflected in any future settlement 
of the Formosan problem. 

This same popular sentiment among the Formosans has, ever since the 
28th February Incident, led their leaders to favour independence for Formosa. 
One movement is led by Dr. W. I. Liao, a graduate of Michigan University, 
who barely escaped with his life by leaving Formosa a few days before the 
Incident. With headquarters at Hong Kong, his movement repeatedly peti- 
tioned the United Nations and requested assistance from those nations which, 
having fought against Japan in the 2nd World War, have, or had, some respon- 
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sibility for the fate of Formosa. 

Recently, Dr. Liao has moved his headquarters to Tokyo, where he is 
forming a temporary Government of the Republic of Formosa. Again, there 
are others among the opponents of Nationalist Government rule who look in 
quite a different direction for assistance—to Communist China. For instance, 
there are the well-known women resistance leader Hsieh Yun-hung (who, how- 
ever, earned the displeasure of the Communist Government in 1958 and is said 
to have been flung into jail); and Hsieh Nan-kuang, formerly a member of the 
Nationalist Government representation in Japan, who is at present calling from 
Peking for the “liberation” of Formosa. 

While the direct cause of these political developments is, of course, 
Nationalist misrule, there are not a few Formosans who place much of the 
blame on the Far East policy of the U.S. Government. Neither the U.S.A. nor 
any other nation can be expected, of course, always to place social justice before 
its own national interests. No one could have expected the U.S.A. to throw 
away a market of 600 millions in China in order to further the righteous 
interests of 8 million Formosans. Even so, it was perfectly possible to foresee 
that the Nationalist Government would have to leave the mainland, so that the 
U.S. might be forced to concern itself with the defense of Formosa, not for 
economic but for military reasons. Had the U.S. allowed the Formosan prob- 
lem to be considered and dealt with by the United Nations before the 
arrival of the Nationalist Government, it would not be the complicated and 
confused problem that it is today. But to look for any element of the timely 
and decisive in the U.S. Government’s foreign policy is surely like asking a pig 
to fly. The missing of opportunities seems to be America’s forte: that, and the 
choosing of just that temporising course which involves the thorniest problems 
in the future. 

America ought, ideally, to have resolved the Formosan problem properly 
before the arrival of the Nationalists on the island. In practice, she has ac- 
quiesced in the removal of the Nationalist Government to the island, and tried 
to limit the war between the Nationalists and the Communists by placing the 
Seventh Fleet in the Straits of Formosa. Possibly, this sort of makeshift policy 
is an inevitable reflection of the political character of the U.S.A.; but it cannot 
be denied that as a result her China Policy is now at the wrong end of a blind 
alley. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


That the U.S. Government continues to support the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is probably a result of past involvements rather than evidence of confi- 
dence in its future; and yet it is unlikely that the U.S. entertains no hopes for 
the future. It may be the U.S. hopes that, by supporting the Nationalists, it 
can to some extent check any rise in Communist China’s international position, 
and at the same time that the resentment of the people towards the autocratic 
rule of the Communists will result in a revolt which will allow the Nationalist 
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Government to return to the mainland. If America does entertain such hopes, 
she has surely already been betrayed by circumstances; if she has in fact no 
such hopes, then presumably she has been concerned merely with the preserva- 
tion of the status quo in the interval of formulating a new policy. 

However, while America has been temporizing, the Communists have 
slowly but surely been strengthening their hold on the mainland, and it is 
rapidly becoming evident that, not only is there no prospect of any such collapse 
on the mainland as the American generals and politicians may have hoped for, 
but that conditions are becoming impossible for the sort of counter-offensive 
on the mainland which Chiang Kai-shek demands. The troops which Chiang 
brought with him from the mainland are ten years older than they were, whilst 
the 200,000 or so Formosans that he has conscripted, though suitable for de- 
fense of the island, have neither the desire nor any obligation to participate 
in an attack on the mainland. The Nationalist Government seems fated to 
possess sovereign rights where it cannot exercise them and to exercise sover- 
eignty where it has no right to do so. 

The Communist regime, on the other hand, has had ten years during 
which, internally, it has pursued a policy of “strong nation, strong army” and 
externally has concentrated on the increasing of its international prestige. Al- 
though, even within China, there are many opponents and critics of these 
policies, no one can deny that today the Communists are firmly in control. Yet 
it is the Nationalists who represent China in the United Nations, and Com- 
munist China’s several attempts to wrest this representation away from them 
have been frustrated time and again with the assistance of the U.S.A. It is no 
wonder therefore that, to quote the Chinese phrase, the Communist Government 
regards the Nationalists as “a parasite in the body of the lion,” which must be 
removed, even in the face of opposition from the United States. 

More and more nations have come to recognize the de-facto control of 
China by the Communists. While the U.S.A. maintains its lone resistance, the 
view is spreading that the U.S.A.’s attitude is not only untenable but increas- 
ingly becoming an actual source of tension in Asia. The opinion is also being 
strongly voiced that it is patently ridiculous to ignore Communist China at a 
time when such weighty matters as disarmament and control of nuclear tests 
are being discussed in the United Nations and between the Great Powers. 

Even inside the United States, the conviction is growing that there is 
need for a new U.S. policy towards China. A typical expression of this feeling 
appeared in an article by E. Seligman, Chairman of the U.S. Foreign Policy 
Association. This article asked whether, from several points of view, it would 
not in fact be best for America to go ahead and recognize the Communist Gov- 
ernment of China, and for Formosa to be represented in the United Nations 
as the Government of Formosa; the internal and external security of the island 
could be guaranteed by the Great Powers and, after a certain period under 
United Nations supervision, elections could be held so that the people of 
Formosa could decide whether to remain independent or be united with Main- 
land China. The article also discusses the neutralisation of Korea and the 
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rclease of captive Americans. 

This is in essence a policy of realism: from the point of view of principle, 
there is an obvious inconsistency in the suggestion that Formosa should have 
an independent Government prior to the holding of free elections. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that this is merely meant to save the Nationalists’ face and that the 
idea is first to change the name-plate on the door and then to proceed gradually 
with the spring-cleaning. 

Policies such as this, which attempt to draw a distinction between China 
and Formosa, are opposed with equal vehemence by the Nationalists and the 
Communists, both of whom insist that China is one and indivisible. On the 
other hand, there are already two Governments in existence, each of which 
claims to be the rightful Government of China, and it is the Chinese themselves 
who have produced this state of affairs. Even so, the difference in political 
strength between the two is now too great to be ignored. The demise of the 
Nationalist Government, in fact, would seem to be no more than a matter of 
time, which fact has caused the Communists to become even more violent in 
their attacks on any U.S. policy of independence for Formosa, and on those 
nations which favour such a policy—particularly on Japan, which has close ties 
with Formosa. 

In May, 1958, Communist China arbitrarily cancelled some 40 billion 
yen’s worth of contracts made with Japanese trading firms under the 4th Trade 
Agreement, and started violent attacks on the Kishi Government and Kishi 
Nobusuke himself. These and other actions, such as Communist China’s sudden 
demand in June for the reopening of talks with the U.S.A.—which had been 
suspended since the previous December—her shelling from late July of the 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, and her announcement of the extension 
of her territorial waters to 12 miles offshore, can all be regarded as expressions 
of Communist China’s reaction to the change in the objective circumstances 
surrounding the Formosa problem. Thus, there is nothing surprising in Com- 
munist China’s announcement of a nuclear programme; this must be regarded 
simply as one more face of the diplomatic strategy aiming at her acceptance into 
the United Nations. 

That Communist China’s shelling of the offshore islands had as its prime 
object the focussing of world attention on the Straits of Formosa has been made 
clear by subsequent events. The ultimate objective was to put a stop to sug- 
gestions that Formosa be separated from China. Rather than driving the 
Nationalist Government troops from the offshore islands, the real intention of 
the Communists was, by getting the Nationalists to join in the fight, to give 
the world the impression that the Formosa problem is merely a part of the 
larger, internal, Chinese problem. However, the result in practice was to send 
Secretary of State Dulles and Assistant Secretary Robertson to Formosa, where 
they persuaded Chiang Kai-shek into abandoning any plans for an attack on 
the mainland. Contrary to the intentions of the Communists, thus, Formosa 
and Mainland China have, in fact, become more distinct. The significance of 
this development should not be overlooked; it means that the Nationalist Gov- 
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ernment of China proper now has no prospect other than that of remaining a 
regional government; and at the same time it sets a course for the future of 
Formosa itself. 

Earlier, at the time when Dulles was simultaneously advocating a cease- 
fire and joint defense of the offshore islands, the opinion was expressed, even 
in Congress, that these islands were not worth the spilling of American blood, 
whilst the British Labour Party and India’s Nehru—both of whom usually aim 
at a middle course in international politics—called for the abandonment of 
the offshore islands, the future of Formosa to be decided in accordance with 
the wishes of its inhabitants. It appeared at the time that Secretary of State 
Dulles yielded to the weight of such opinion among the Free Nations and with- 
drew from his earlier belligerent position. In this writer’s opinion, however, 
this outcome was Dulles’ real objective from the start, and his shows of ob- 
stinacy more in the nature of a demonstration of solidarity with the Nationalist 
Government, aimed at persuading it to modify its stand. International politics, 
behind its facade of probity, very often turns out to be full of “put-up jobs” 
like this. 

In Japan, understanding of Mr. Dulles’ behaviour at this time appears 
to be somewhat incomplete. Where the question of Communist China is con- 
cerned, the Japanese are not only geographically speaking close to continental 
China, but have had close economic ties with it in the past and have hopes for 
the same in the future. As a result, they find it extremely difficult to look at 
the question from a detached, objective point of view. 

A phenomenon which, on the surface, is entirely peculiar is the reaction 
of the Japanese press to the severance by Communst China of trading relations 
and subsequent critical attacks on the Government of Japan. The Government 
Party itself, containing as it does a number of realists, has answered Communist 
Chinese attacks with a policy of “vigilant patience,” but the Japanese press has 
shown such pro-Communist China leanings as almost to look like its apologist. 
Those responsible for this reaction on the part of the press are, first of all, those 
idealists—of whom there are not a few in Japan—who, looking back over a 
thousand years of history, see none of the traditional hostility between China 
and Japan but regard Sino-Japanese friendship as a categorical imperative for 
their country. These are the advocates of a policy of unadulterated appease- 
ment, whose inability to consider hard facts is at once their strength and their 
weakness. 

Another type of criticism of Japanese Government policy—one which 
does, at least, weigh some of the practical pros and cons—comes from those who 
believe that trade with China is essential for the health of the Japanese eco- 
nomy. There certainly exists a possibility that the economies of Japan and 
China could stand in a mutually complementary relationship to each other. 
On the other hand, though, there is also the possibility of a clash of interests, 
as has been well demonstrated recently by Communist China’s dumping of con- 
sumer goods in Southeast Asia. But the advocates of trade with China look 
only at the credit side of the balance sheet, and it is going to be difficult to 
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bring back to reality those who tasted the fruits of success in trade with China 
before the war. 

Be that as it may, with the support of such opinion, the Socialist opposi- 
tion is advocating a break with the Nationalist Government and the recognition 
of Communist China. What is forgotten here is that the problem of relations 
between Japan and Communist China is a political problem which cannot be 
disassociated from that of the relations between Communist China and the 
whole Free World, and which in the final analysis will not be settled until a 
solution has been found to the Formosan problem. Although the Japanese 
Government itself well understands the position, there still seems to be a strong 
tendency on the part of Japanese politicians to think that “democracy” means 
“to try to please everyone at the same time,” and it is not realistic to expect any 
leadership from Japan in solving the Formosa problem. 


FORMOSA FOR THE FORMOSANS 


We have reviewed the latest developments in the Formosa problem, 
and it should be apparent that there is now a fairly general desire on the 
part of the Free World to separate Formosa from Mainland China. If one 
looks back on the reasons for the growth of this feeling, a strange fact emerges: 
it is itself a direct outcome of the conflict and tension between East and 
West. It is possible in fact that, had the U.S.A. not branded Communist 
China an aggressor but looked on her as a candidate for the title of “Tito 
of Asia,” Formosa would have been turned over to the Communists and the 
voice of the Formosans stifled for ever. It would seem that the state of 
tension between East and West is, in fact, forcing the Great Powers to follow 
the correct moral course whether they like it or not. 

Communist China is strongly opposing this trend towards independence 
for Formosa, branding it a foul plot to set up two Chinas, and from now on 
she will doubtless use any means within her power to obstruct such a develop- 
ment. Undoubtedly, she will make direct approaches to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in an attempt to make peace by bilateral negotiation. A strange 
feature of the present situation is that, whilst the Communists have it within 
their power to heighten tension as long as the Nationalists remain on the 
offshore islands, they would lose that ability if they went so far as to drive 
the Nationalists from those islands. 

It is, therefore, clear that the most direct means of relaxing tension in 
the area is to withdraw the Nationalist troops from the offshore islands. The 
fact that already seventy percent of the occupying troops are Formosans, who 
have no real part in the quarrel between the Communists and the Nationalists, 
demands such action. From the practical point of view, however, the ques- 
tion of the timing of such a withdrawal is important and would seem to 
depend on when the Communists are to be allowed into the United Nations 
—though it is scarcely wise to leave 60-70,000 young Formosans for long on 
the offshore islands, where they might fall into the hands of the Communists. 
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Secondly, even though, in considering independence for Formosa, it 
may in present circumstances be excusable to talk of “two Chinas,” in essence 
this is wrong. Formosa is quite distinct from China. It is, rather, a matter 
of “One China, One Formosa.” The Nationalist Government, having forsworn 
any intention to invade the mainland, can now neither in name nor in fact 
well claim to be the legitimate government of China. In just the same way, 
it is impossible for any government from the mainland to claim to be the 
legitimate government of Formosa. 

Of the 10 million inhabitants of Formosa, eight million are native 
Formosans, and only two million Chinese from the mainland. By force of 
numbers alone, it is inevitable that the political power of the Formosans should 
grow. The troops Chiang Kai-shek brought with him from the mainland 
grow old; of his first-line troops, already 60 per cent are Formosans, and in 
less than ten years they will all be Formosans. After another twenty years the 
very politicians themselves will all have passed on, and their children have 
been assimilated with the Formosans. These facts demonstrate that the pro- 
blem is not how to bolster up the Government of Chiang Kai-shek, but how 
to ensure a free and democratic government for Formosa. 

Thirdly, it is evident that, if Formosa is to be given a free and de- 
mocratic Government, this will have to be done under the auspices of the 
United Nations and by means of free elections. But it should be done as 
soon as possible. 

There exists a Mutual Defense Treaty between the U.S.A. and the 
Nationalist Government, but this skilfully avoids prejudicing the issue of the 
international status of Formosa and the Pescadores. It is generally accepted 
internationally that the status of Formosa is yet undecided, and the most 
satisfactory method of finally deciding this issue peacefully is to do so in 
accordance with the United Nations Charter and by means of free elections. 
If, as the Communists insist, the people of Formosa feel that they are of one 
blood with the mainland Chinese and desire to link their fate with them, 
then Communist China has no reason to object to free elections. As has 
already been mentioned, there are some Formosans who call for the “libera- 
tion” of Formosa, and they also have the right to be heard. Free elections 
will provide an opportunity for both sides to put their case, although the 
chances are extremely small that they would result in a vote for unification 
with Communist China. 

The question arises of when such elections should be held. One pos- 
sibility is the time the U.S.A. withdraws its objections to the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations; another is the occasion of the demise 
of Chiang Kai-shek—to whom the U.S.A. has such a fatal attachment—when 
the question of his successor will come to the fore. Another possibility is 
that there will be an uprising in Formosa, which might take either of two 
forms: an anti-American demonstration on the part of the Chinese who came 
from the mainland, having its origin in the Reynolds Incident of May last 
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year; this could be a coup d’état engineered by the pro-Communist element 
(although such an eventuality seems hardly likely); or a revolt of the For- 
mosans against the mainland Chinese. The antipathy of the Formosans to- 
wards the Chinese is quite strong, and with Formosan influence growing in 
the military the possibility of such a turn of events is growing. Both the 
Nationalist Government and Formosa Defense Headquarters are very well 
aware of this latter possibility. The only means of forestalling it, however, 
is not to strengthen the secret police, but to give increased scope for self- 
expression to the Formosans. At any rate, either of the above-mentioned types 
of disturbance might set in motion a whole chain of events. 

Assuming the Communists do not succeed in a military assault, the 
eventual independence of Formosa would seem inevitable, but this will in 
turn raise two problems: how to ensure satisfactory future relations between 
the Formosans and the Chinese who, coming from the mainland, hate Com- 
munism; and the problem of its effect on the Overseas Chinese. To suggest that 
the Chinese who came to Formosa in search of freedom should be driven from 
the island certainly raises a serious moral issue. Yet if this problem is to be 
solved, then it is at least necessary to put an end to the complete suppression 
of Formosan dissatisfaction before it can be contained no longer, and to hold 
free elections with the minimum of delay. 

To hope that Formosa can stand as a fortress of democracy is not 
unrealistic, but it is mere foolishness to hope to maintain Formosa as an 
offensive base for the anti-Communists from the mainland. Similarly, the idea 
that the Nationalist Government is the spiritual father of the Overseas Chinese 
in Southeast Asia and elsewhere is, if not entirely Nationalist propaganda, 
certainly no more than an American illusion. The Overseas Chinese are more 
practically-minded and know well that they have gained little benefit from 
the existence of the Nationalist Government, so that it is most unlikely that, 
when the Nationalist Government disappears, they will become more receptive 
to the blandishments of the Communists. 

When all is said and done, “Formosa for the Formosans” is the best 
and only means of resolving the problem of China, one which would also 
without doubt lead to a relaxation of tension in Asia as a whole. For the 
Formosans, it would mean that, even if by accident, justice had prevailed 
in the end. 
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Kawai Gyokudo and His Art 


Noma Seiroku 


in some ways the last fifty years have been the most active. This is due 

principally to the fact that this period followed directly upon the collapse 
of Japanese feudalism and the opening of Japan to the West and its culture. 

In the late nineteenth century there was such an influx of Western 
art and science that Japan’s ancient tradition was on the verge of destruction. 
At that point a number of young Japanese painters took it upon themselves 
to rescue what was good in the past and make it live again in a new era. 

Among these young men was Kawai Gyokudé, who throughout his life 
was faithful to traditional painting methods, and who was always among the 
leaders of the movement to create a fresh, new type of Japanese painting 
(Nihonga). Gyokud6 died in June, 1957, and recently a large and impressive 
retrospective exhibition of his life’s work was held. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to present in English an account of his career and his art for the 
benefit of readers abroad. 


) in some painting dates back some thirteen or fourteen centuries, but 


BIOGRAPHY 


Kawai Gyokudo was born in 1873 in a rural corner of Aichi Prefecture. 
After finishing primary school at the age of fourteen, he went to Kyoto to 
study painting. This was only a short time after the Meiji Restoration, and 
Japanese society was still unsettled, but it was said that a bright new life was 
approaching, and young men of spirit were breaking away from the feudal 
restrictions of the past to find new lives. Gyokud6 was probably no different 
from the rest, and it is more than likely that it was with dreams of a great 
future that he left his country home. 

On arriving in Kyoto he became a disciple of the well-known painter 
Mochizuki Gyokusen, but after three years he changed teachers. His new 
mentor was K6no Bairei, who for nearly fifty years dominated the art circles 
of the Kyoto-Osaka region. Bairei’s naturalistic style, which was close to that 
of the Shij6 School, attracted a large number of young painters. Takeuchi 
Seih6 was considered the best among them, but Gyokudd must have been 
close behind him since in his very first year under Bairei he won a statement 
of praise for his paintings “Group of Monkeys in a Spring Valley” and “Group 
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of Deer in an Autumn Valley,” which he displayed at the Third National 
Industrial Exhibition. 

In subsequent years his annual exhibition entries continued to improve, 
and before long he was one of the more prominent of Bairei’s disciples. He 
himself harbored doubts concerning his work, however. He felt himself falling 
behind the rapidly advancing times. Japan’s success in the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894-1895 impressed this on him, and perhaps more important, a new 
acquaintance with Western painting made him uneasy about the future of the 
traditional Japanese styles. In 1894, when Gyokud6 was twenty-one, a painter 
who had been studying abroad, Kuroda Seiki, returned to Japan and displayed 
a painting of nudes in an exhibition. This picture caused an uproar since no 
one in Japan had painted nudes before, but it was not long before Kuroda’s 
style was accepted. 

The Japanese concept of art, then, was undergoing fundamental re- 
visions. But among Gyokudo’s associates there was all too little novelty. 
Most of them professed to believe that painting should begin with the principle 
of naturalism, but instead of actually turning to nature for subject matter, 
most of them merely copied naturalistic works painted by their predecessors. 

Maruyama Okyo and Matsumura Goshun, the Tokugawa-Period painters 
credited with having invented the naturalistic style, had had the confidence 
and vitality to champion it in the face of criticism from established art circles, 
and their paintings, which had been a popular success, reflected their vigor 
and originality. Their successors, however, were an uninspired lot, and Gyo- 
kud6 found himself far from satisfied among them. He continued to study 
techniques from Bairei, but he was troubled by a feeling of unrest. 

In 1895 he made a great decision. He was twenty-two at the time and 
had just won a copper plaque representing third prize in the Fourth National 
Industrial Exhibition, where he had displayed “Fishing with Cormorants on 
the Nagara River.” First prizq had gone to a pair of screens entitled “Dragon 
and Tiger” by Hashimoto Gahd, and Gyokud6o had been greatly moved by 
this work. 

Hashimoto Gah6é was a leading member of the Kano School, which was 
regarded as the stronghold of Chinese-style painting in Japan. The Kand 
School had been officially supported by the Tokugawa shogunate for centuries, 
but with the collapse of the Tokugawa, it fell on evil days. Gaho himself 
was for some time in severe straits, but eventually his exceptional ability 
caught the attention of those two great leaders in art education, Ernest 
Fenollosa and Okakura Tenshin, and he was appointed chief professor at the 
Tokyo College of Art, which was founded largely through their efforts. 

“Tiger and Dragon” was based on an old and well-worn subject, but 
Gah6é added qualities not found in similar works from the past. Gyokudo, 
for his part, saw in this painting the ideal he had been seeking, and he 
resolved that Gaho was to become his teacher. 


He was considering ways to break his ties with Kyoto when unexpectedly 
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his teacher Bairei died, giving him a perfect chance to escape. He went 
forthwith to Tokyo and to Gahd. In view of Gyokudd’s quiet disposition 
in later years, it is surprising to find him taking such an unusual step, but 
then he was young at the time, and he must have been moved by the passions 
of youth. In the succeeding years, he threw himself single-mindedly into the 
task of learning Gahd’s technique, and its dominant influence on the works 
he produced in this period testifies to his diligence. 

But things did not long remain settled for Gyokudé. He was drawn, 
along with Gahd, into the celebrated College of Art affair, which occurred 
when Okakura Tenshin, the principal of the school, was asked to resign his 
post. Circumstances surrounding this incident are somewhat obscure, but in 
any case Tenshin resigned, and when he did thirty teachers in the College 
resigned in protest. Soon Tenshin and ‘his followers founded the Japan 
Institute of Art, which embarked on a course of positive resistance against the 
policies of the government-sponsored College. In this new art society, which 
was to make a large mark on modern Japanese art, Hashimoto Gahé was put 
in charge of the section dealing with traditional Japanese painting, now known 
as Nihonga. 

Gyokudé had no direct connection with the Japan Institute of Art, 
but since he was a disciple of Gahd, he entered paintings in its exhibitions, 
and while he had not attended the Tokyo College of Arts, he was a match 
for many of the painters who had. 

After a time there were new murmurings in the Japan Institute. Yoko- 
yama Taikan, Hishida Shuns6, and others, though having been strictly trained 
by Gahé in the techniques of traditional Oriental line, began to regard line 
as a hindrance to the formation of a genuinely new Japanese style. Accord- 
ingly, they started experimenting with a lineless type of art usually described 
with the word méré, meaning “misty, indistinct.” The generous Gahé made 
no attempt to oppose this movement, since he regarded it as a natural accom- 
paniment of changing times, but he privately regretted the revolt of his pupils 
against the tradition he had taught them. 

Gyokud6, a bystander in all this, resolved to do what he could to preserve 
the principle of line first, which his teacher championed, and he abided by 
this resolution throughout the remainder of his life. 

During this early period, Gyokudd’s tireless efforts were beginning to 
be rewarded with recognition among painting circles. In 1907, when the 
Ministry of Education held its first annual art exhibition, in which artists 
from all over the nation participated, Gyokud6 was chosen to serve as-a judge. 
In 1915, he become a professor at the Tokyo College of Art, and he remained 
at this post for the next twenty-one years, teaching the principles of painting 
to a perfect horde of students. His successful career at the college was due 
in large part to his ability as a painter and to his smooth disposition, but 
it also owed something to his devotion to Gahd. Gahé had left the College 
only half-heartedly, and Gyokud6é regarded his own summons to teach there 
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as a chance to continue his teacher’s work. 

Gyokud6, however, had to face the same loneliness as Gahé, for the Nihon- 
ga was undergoing even greater changes than in Gahd’s time. Whatever the 
tendencies in this field, however, Gyokud6 himself chose to stick by his methods, 
and in his last years he produced a number of genuine masterpieces, in which 
one senses the consummation of his previous work. His was an illustrious career 
as an artist. 


THE SUBJECTS IN GYOKUDO’S PAINTING 


Although Gyokud6o produced a number of paintings in which birds or 
flowers or people were the principal subject, his true idiom was the landscape. 
Moreover, it was the Japanese landscape, for which he showed a preference 
even in his youth. 

Though trained in an age when Western culture was the last word, 
he felt compelled to paint Japanese scenery, for he believed that the whole 
secret of Japanese painting was to be found herein. He did not search out 
unusual landscapes, nor did he rely on the exotic scenery of other countries. 
He simply painted the scenes he saw around him—not the lonely mountains and 
sequestered valleys. 

Natural settings in which no people were living struck him as too cold 
and barren to paint. Nature inspired him only in so far as it was connected 
with the life of the Japanese, and when he painted natural scenes they always 
included touches of Japanese life in the traditional sense. He never painted 
urban subjects, since he saw nothing in them of Japanese life or Japanese 
scenery. 

By 1903 he was painting pastoral scenes like “The Fire,” a work which 
showed three country women gathered around a fire in a grove of trees. In 
this picture it is autumn, and the leaves of the trees are bright with color. 
The setting is rather a lonely one, but one somehow senses in it the happiness 
of life. In 1907 he painted “New Moon,” a lyric work in which a thin 
crescent of a moon looks down on a misty evening. The water of a river is 
white with moonlight, and along a path a man and his horse are making their 
way home from their work. They appear almost like silhouettes. 

“Passing Spring,” done in 1916, and “House in the Mountains,” done in 
1918, are considered the masterpieces of his middle years. Both are scenes 
from ordinary Japanese life, set against a typically Japanese backdrop. In 
“Passing Spring,” the principal subject is a group of waterwheel boats on a 
little stream, cherry blossoms falling like snow about them. Perhaps the 
implication is that for the people in the boats, battling as they are against 
the hardships of mountain life, the spring years are as evanescent as these 
cherry blossoms, but the painting is not a sad one. Instead, one is impressed 
by the happiness of a life in these beautiful surroundings. In “House in the 
Mountains,” one sees a garden with an ancient plum tree and a man washing 
down his horse. Night is approaching, and the scent of the plum blossoms 
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seems to diffuse through the evening haze. Again, one feels not the loneliness, 
but the simple joys of life in the mountains (Plate I). 

The same conjunction of man and nature is to be seen in “Tinted 
Rain,” which is regarded as the greatest work of Gyokudd’s old age. The 
subject is a mountain village in an autumn shower. The rain has freshened 
the colors of the trees, and a waterwheel quickens its pace with the swelling 
of a stream. Above the sound of the rain and the creaking of the waterwheel, 
one hears the voices of the villagers, contributing a vital human element to 
this autumn symphony (Plate 1). 

Gyokud6 chose to paint works of this sort not because he, as a painter, 
saw in Japanese landscapes an interesting subject, but because as a man he 
treasured a life close to nature. His paintings are lyrical because he himself 
had a lyrical attachment to the life he depicted. He was interested not in 
the theme of man against nature, but in the harmony of man and nature. 
The people in his paintings do not suffer at nature’s hands, nor do they 
brandish their swords against nature. They submit meekly and piously to 
nature’s will. 

For centuries men managed, by submitting, to continue to live with 
nature, but in the modern age of enlightenment, the old Japanese way of life, 
based on this attitude, began to disappear. Nowadays one must go to lonely 
mountain villages to get a glimpse of it. Gyokud6 regretted that the good 
and simple life of the past was gradually being lost, and he sought to preserve 
it in his paintings. Perhaps the thing that attracts us to his works now is 
our own nostalgia for the life of long ago. His feelings can be read even more 
clearly from his snowscapes. 

He did not begin painting snowscapes until around 1934, but between 
then and the time of his death he produced about ten, all of which are 
numbered among his most representative painting. None of them is cold 
or desolate in spirit. Somewhere there is always the image of people leading 
quiet, peaceful lives, and when one looks at the people, one feels not the 
coldness of the snow, but the warmth of humanity. In his earlier years, Gyokud6 
had painted spring, summer, and fall. Now in the late years of his life, he 
completed his work by adding winter. This could hardly have been an acci- 
dent. It reflects his inner communion with nature’s law. 

Some interpret Gyokudd’s emphasis on harmony between man and 
nature as a sign of weakness—an attempt to escape from reality. And certainly 
one senses a certain weakness in his determined mildness, but paradoxically 
there is strength in his persistent attachment to this style. He believed in his 
quiet approach to art, and he refused to abandon it whatever the changing 
fashions in the world around him. The things he painted may well be doomed 
to pass away. Still, many enlightened people in the world today regret the pas- 
sing of the way of life which he recorded, and it is quite possible that his own 
works, with all their outmoded quietness, will last longer than the violently 
modern paintings being turned out by so many other artists. 
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LINE AND COLOR IN GYOKUDO’S PAINTINGS 


Gyokud6’s destiny was to guard the principle of Oriental line through- 
out his life. It would have been simple enough to do this if he had been 
content simply to copy the well-established forms of the past, but this would 
have meant losing contact with the new age. What Gyokudo wished to do 
was to make the lines of the past come to life again in the modern period. 

The drafting methods Gyokud6 learned from Gahé were the product 
of a thousand years of experience on the part of Oriental painters. They 
were eminently suitable for painting Chinese landscapes and Chinese people, 
but not necessarily so appropriate for Japanese subjects. For that reason, 
they were a source of continual difficulty to Japanese painters, and Gyokudo, 
too, had to confront this difficulty throughout his career. Another problem 
was that the style of the Kané School had over the centuries come to be 
regarded as classic, and when elements of this style appeared in a painting, 
the painting tended to look old-fashioned, no matter how new it might be 
in concept. To be new and original without sacrificing traditional Oriental 
line was by no means a simple matter. 

Furthermore, the conflict between line and color in Oriental painting 
presented an additional difficulty. Of this, Gyokudé once said: “Oriental 
artists have been studying line since ancient times, and they have developed 
their theories to the extent that if you use the brush properly in the proper 
places, there ceases to be any need for color. Indeed, color tends to reduce 
the intrinsic appeal of line and lower the effectiveness of the painting as a 
whole.” 

In other words, if the lines are perfect, color is superfluous, and, by the 
same token, if color is perfect, lines are superfluous. The real trouble arises 
when line and color are combined. For harmony to be achieved, both color 
and line must be sacrificed to some extent, and the problem is to determine 
the extent. 

Gyokud6 found even in his early years that it was difficult to retain 
the type of line he had learned from Gaho in its exact form. In particular, 
when one employed color, the strict Kané line tended to get in one’s way. 
Consequently, Gyokud6 adopted the practice of softening the line by adding 
mist or smoke, as in “The Fire,” mentioned above. The success of “New 
Moon,” for example, is due in large measure to the evening mist spreading 
over the entire scene. As time went on, he learned other methods. In 
“Passing Spring,” for instance, he prevented the lines from becoming too 
strong by adding a little color to them. Having toned them down in this 
fashion, he was then able to use a strong cobalt for the surface of the water. 

Gaho’s forceful line is nowhere to be found in “House in the Moun- 
tains,” in which the entire scene is enveloped in mist. This painting re- 
presents a brave experiment for Gyokudé—a departure from the line of the 
past and a journey into a new world of color, which eventually led to a new 
concept of line. This new idea is expressed in “Tinted Rain,” where color 
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and line are so completely harmonious as to be practically indistinguishable. 
Here, of course, the rain is a catalyst, but the blurring of color and line is 
none the less extremely skillful and effective. 

“Tinted Rain” reveals Gyokudd’s style in its perfected form. On the 
other hand, the presence among his later paintings of some in which color 
and line are still two separate elements attests to the difficulty of maintaining 
this type of perfection. 

Having mastered color, Gyokud6 proceeded to suppress it. In his 
excellent snowscapes, he relied almost entirely on ink. But the black is now 
different from the black of his pre-color period. Now it has a richness that 
seems to contain color. It is clear from these snowscapes that Gyokudd’s 
experiments with line and color were not in vain (Plate IV). 

In his last years, Gyokud6é produced a number of small works, often 
close-ups of some small subject, which are executed with great boldness and 
deftness. A glance at these reveals his perfect confidence in his own methods 
of drafting. 

In a sense Gyokud6 actually succeeded in giving new life to the age-old 
Oriental concept of line. He ran his part of the relay with force and distinc- 
tion, handing the baton over to the present age at the end of his career. What 
will become of the concept of line he developed remains to be seen. 


GYOKUDO’SZCHARACTER 


The world of painting is full of conflicts and disturbances, some arising 
out of personal rivalries, but more out of quarrels between cliques of painters. 
It is to Gyokud6’s credit that he remained as warm and pleasant as spring in 
the midst of these wranglings. One of the deepest rifts in the society of painters 
is that which divides the Tokyo school from the Kyoto school. Gyokudo left 
the Kyoto group and went over to the other side, but somehow he managed 
to do so without incurring the enmity of his former colleagues. Indeed, they 
considered him one of the few Tokyo painters who understood their position. 

Another deep rift is that which separates the government-supported 
painters from the independents. Here again, Gyokud6é managed to be friendly 
with both sides. In his early days, he displayed in the exhibitions of the 
Japan Institute of Art, but later he was associated with the annual govern- 
ment exhibitions. He never belonged to the Institute, but its members re- 
garded him as a friend and comrade even after he joined the government 
forces. 

Gyokud6 must have exercised a great deal of caution in his personal 
relationships, but a more basic reason for his failure to make enemies was that 
he was not one to insist stubbornly on having his own way. His attitude is 
implicit in the harmony between man and nature in his paintings. He 
preferred a peaceful world, not only in art, but in everyday life as well. 

In the grim days of the war, he went to live in a lonely mountain village 
in Okutama, some sixty-five kilometers away from Tokyo. It is an inconveni- 
ent place, which cannot be reached without changing trains, but Gyokud6d 
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loved its mountains and clear brooks. When the war ended, most of the 
people who had left Tokyo hurried back, but Gyokudé preferred to remain 
where he was, far from the city’s crowds and close to the scenery he loved. He 
bought a big farmhouse halfway up a mountain and lived in it until his death, 
spending his days walking about with his sketchbook or laughing and talking 
with fellow villagers. For him this was ideally pleasant. He found life in the 
city worrisome, and the various intrigues of the art world tired him. 

His personality, however, drew a constant stream of visitors from the 
city, among them a number of young artists to whom he would give demon- 
strations in the art of the brush. Sometimes he would astonish his guest by 
making him a present of the painting he had made. This was perhaps need- 
lessly generous, but Gyokud6 wished in every way possible to spread knowledge 
of Oriental line. 

The end of his life came in his eighty-third year. It was in June, and 
the mountains of Okutama were as fresh and green as the paintings he had 
made in his lifetime. 

Gyokudo’s love for nature was deeply rooted. When he was young, 
his father, from whom he appears to have inherited this quality, often took 
him about the countryside on picnics, and he learned at an early age to love 
the scenes he saw. In the village where he spent his boyhood, haiku, seventeen- 
syllable poems, were popular, and through mastering this shortest of Japanese 
poetic forms, he developed his appreciation of the poetry in nature. 

After he left his village and went to the city to educate himself, he 
shifted from the haiku to the waka, which is longer (thirty-one syllables) and 
more classical in feeling. Waka, which were first created by the leisured 
aristocrats of the Heian Period, are almost invariably based on themes from 
nature, and they, too, must have deepened Gyokud6’s consciousness of nature’s 
poetry. It is significant that while Gyokud6 refused to publish collections of 
his paintings in book form, he published four volumes of his poems and dis- 
tributed them to his friends. His professional attitude made him diffident 
about his paintings, whereas the comfortable consciousness that he was an 
amateur poet gave him the courage to publish his writings. In any event, 
it is clear that his poems were extremely dear to him, and it seems likely that 
they constituted an indispensable emotional outlet for a man who was accustomed 
to restraining himself so strictly. 

It was a source of great joy to Gyokudé to be able to spend his last 
years in a place so rich in natural poetry. Here were the scenes he had 
painted, and here was the life he loved. He was a happy old man, and out 
of his happiness he fashioned several paintings that must be classed among 
his greatest. 

Perhaps some future artist will match or surpass his techniques, but it 
seems doubtful that we shall ever see another painter with such a profound 
love for nature and for a life of quiet submission to nature. 
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Oe Kenzaburo 


Y young brother and I were at the temporary crematory at the bottom 
M of the valley—the unelaborate crematory that had been made, quite 
simply, by cutting a space in the dense shrubs and digging over a shallow 
layer of earth—scratching about with pieces of wood in the soft surface earth that 
smelt of fat and ashes. Already the bottom of the valley was completely covered 
by sunset and mist, a mist cold as underground water gushing out in a wood. 
A light the color of grapes was pouring down on the village where we lived; 
it was a small village, built along a cobbled road on the hillside facing the valley. 
I straightened my bent back and gave a capacious, languid yawn. My brother 
stood up too, gave a little yawn, and smiled at me. 

We gave up our collecting and, hurling the pieces of wood into the depths 
of the lush summer grass, set off with arms about each other’s shoulders up the 
path to the village. We had gone to the crematory to look for remaining bones 
—well-shaped bones that could be used for badges to wear on our chests—but 
they had all been collected already by the village children and we found ab- 
solutely nothing. It seemed I should have to beat one of my primary-school 
friends into handing over his. I remembered how, two days before, I had 
peered between a black row of grown-up legs and seen a dead woman from 
the village being cremated, lying there in the light of the flames with an ex- 
pression full of sadness and her naked, mounded belly upturned to the sky. 
I felt scared. Grasping my brother’s thin arm, I quickened my pace. Once 
more, it seemed to me, I could smeli in my nostrils the smell of the dead, the 
smell that reminded me of the sticky excretion emitted by some beetles when 
we clenched them tight in our fingers. 

Our village had been forced into cremating its dead in the open by the 
long-drawn rainy season that had preceded that summer, when the long, per- 
sistent rains had continued till floods were a daily occurrence. A landslide 
had smashed down the suspension bridge that was a short-cut from our village 
to “the town,” closing our village’s branch of the local primary school, bringing 
mail to a standstill, and obliging the village grown-ups who must go to town 
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to wind their way along the narrow, insecure path along the ridge of the hills. 
To carry the dead to the town crematorium was out of the question. 

Yet for our village, which was built to develop wild land in the area, 
and which was old without being fully grown, it was no serious hardship to 
be completely cut off from the town. The townsfolk despised us as if we 
were unclean animals, while for us, all our daily needs were crammed within 
the small huddle of houses on the slope looking down on the narrow valley. 
It was the beginning of summer, too, and we children were only too pleased 
that our branch of the local school should be shut. 

Just where the cobbled road began at the entrance to the village, Harelip 
was standing with a dog in his arms. My hand pressed on my brother’s shoulder, 
I ran through the deep shadow cast by the old apricot trees to peer at the dog 
in Harelip’s arms. 

“Say, look at this!” said Harelip, jogging the puppy in his arms till it 
growled. The arm he thrust out towards me was covered with bites crusted 
around with blood and dog’s hairs. On his chest and at the nape of his short, 
thick neck, too, the bite marks stood out like buds. “Say!” he repeated solemnly. 

“You broke your promise to go wild-dog catching with me,” I said, almost 
choking with surprise and mortification. “You went alone, didn’t you?” 

“I called for you,” said Harelip hastily, “But you weren’t in, so....” 

“You got bitten some,” I said, tickling the puppy with the tip of my 
finger. Its nostrils were distended, and its eyes were savage as a wolf's. “Did 
you crawl into the nest?” 

“I wound a leather belt round my neck before I went, so they couldn’t 
get at my throat,” he said in a voice full of pride. 

In the twilight purple of the hillsides and the cobbled roadway, I could 
clearly see Harelip, armed with the leather belt around his throat, getting bitten 
all over by the wild dogs as he crawled out of the nest of dried grass and shrubs 
with a puppy in his arms. 

“It’s all right as long as they don’t get your throat,” he said self-confi- 
dently. “Besides, I waited till the young’uns were left by themselves.” 

“Gee!” said my young brother dreamily. 

“He’s got properly used to me already,” continued Harelip, over-doing 
the self-confidence. “He'll never go back to the other wild dogs now.” 

I and my brother remained silent. 


“You look!” he said, setting the dog down on the road and taking away 
his hands. 


“Look!” 


But instead of looking down at the dog, we looked up at the sky that 
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canopied the narrow valley. A plane of unbelievable size was crossing it at 
a terrifying speed. For a few moments, our whole beings were pervaded with 
a mighty roar that filled and pulsed through the air. We stood, transfixed in 
the noise like winged insects trapped in oil. 

“It’s an enemy plane!” MHarelip shouted. “The enemy's come!” 

We stared up at the sky and shouted till we were hoarse. “Enemy 
plane....” 

But there was nothing in the sky now save the clouds, brown-gleaming 
in the setting sun. When we came to ourselves again, Harelip’s dog was bound- 
ing away yelping down the stony road. No sooner had we noticed it, than it 
had leapt into the woods and vanished. Harelip remained open-mouthed, his 
body poised for pursuit, while my brother and I laughed as though we were 
drunk. Even Harelip, for all his mortification, could not repress a smile. 

We left Harelip and ran back to the storehouse that squatted like some 
great beast in the twilight air. Father was in the dark, unfloored part, making 
preparations for our meal. 

“We saw a plane!” my brother shouted at Father’s back. “A great big 
enemy plane.” Father gave a kind of grunt without turning round. I took 
Father’s heavy shotgun down from the wooden wall, and putting it on my 
shoulder went arm in arm with my brother up the dark stairs. 

“Pity the dog got away,” I said. 

“And the plane too,” said my brother. 

We lived in a small room once used for rearing silkworms, on the second 
floor of the communal storehouse in the centre of the village; we had not a 
single piece of furniture to our name. Father’s shotgun shone with a dull 
gleam, as though the wooden stock, with its oily lustre, had been transformed 
into iron like the barrel, so hard that it numbed one’s hand if one hit it. This 
gun served to give a kind of point to our humble home. It, and the dried 
weasel skins hanging in bundles from the bare beams, and traps of various 
kinds, were all we had. Father managed somehow to support us by shooting 
rabbits, birds and—in snowy winters—wild boar, and by drying the skins of 
the weasels he caught in his traps and selling them at the local town office. 

As we polished the gun with an oily rag, my brother and I peered at the 
night sky through the gap in the wooden door, half expecting to hear once more 
the roar of an aeroplane. It was extremely uncommon, however, for an aero- 
plane to pass over our village. We put the gun back on its wooden rack on 
the wall, then threw ourselves down on the bed, pressing our bodies together, 
to wait with growing pangs of hunger for Father to bring the pot of rice gruel 
with vegetables. 
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In the town beyond the rolling hills, the war that had gone on too long 
had become vast and cumbersome as a legend, breathing an air of stagnation 
over everything. For us, however, the war meant nothing more than the 
absence of the young men from the village and the occasional announcement 
of death in battle delivered by the postman. Even the enemy planes that had 
begun of late to pass over the village were for us no more than a kind of rare 
bird. 

Close to dawn, we were awoken by a strong rumbling and a terrifying 
crash. I saw Father start half out of the blanket spread over his bed and 
crouch there, his eyes keen with desire, like a beast hidden in the night forest 
waiting to pounce on its prey. Instead of pouncing, however, he flopped down 
on the bed again and sank straight back into sleep. 

I waited for a long time with ears cocked, but the rumbling did not 
come again. I waited patiently, quietly breathing in the damp air with its 
smell of mildew and small animals, in the pale moonlight that crept through 
the lofty skylight of the storehouse. A long time had passed when suddenly my 
brother, asleep with his sweaty forehead pressed against my side, gave a feeble 
sob. He too, then, must have been waiting for the earth to rumble again, and 
the suspense had become too much for him. His neck as he lay there was thin 
and delicate as the stem of some plant; I pressed the palm of my hand against 
the nape, and gently rocked it to reassure him. Then, soothed by the gentle 
motion of my own arm, I too fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the opulent morning light was surging in through every 
chink in the boards and it was already hot. Father was not there, nor was his 
gun on the wall. I shook my brother till he awoke and we went out, still 
naked to the waist, into the road before the storehouse. The fierce morning 
light was beating down on the cobbles and the stone steps, dazzling the children 
who were out there in the open. Some of them were just idly standing, some 
were rolling their dogs over to pick out the fleas, some were shouting as they 
chased each other about—but there were no adults. My brother and I ran 
to the blacksmith’s under the spreading camphor tree. Yet there was no char- 
coal fire shooting forth its bright red flames over the dusky earthen floor; there 
was no sound of the bellows; and there was no blacksmith, up to his waist in 
the earth, picking up the red-hot iron with his abnormally sunburnt, dried-up 
arm. Never before had we known the blacksmith not to be in his shop in 
the morning. Bare arms linked, we went back along the cobbled road in silence. 
In the whole village there was not a single adult to be seen. The women, 
doubtless, were lurking somewhere in the gloomy depths of the houses. Only 
the children were there, drowning in the flood of sunlight. A spasm of appre- 
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hension gripped my chest. 

Harelip, who had been sprawled on the stone steps leading down to the 
spring where the village drew its water, caught sight of us and came running 
and waving. He was puffed up with self-importance, and sticky white flecks of 
saliva were blowing through the split in his lip. 

“Hey, have you heard?” he shouted, banging me on the shoulder. “Have 
you heard?” 

“Mm?” I said non-committally. 

“That plane yesterday, it crashed in the hills in the night,” he said. 
“They're looking for the enemy fliers who were on board. All the grown-ups 
have gone hunting them with shotguns.” 

“Will they shoot 'em? The enemy soldiers?” asked my young brother in 


a tense voice. 

“I don’t expect they'll shoot them. What with the shortage of cartridges,” 
he explained gratuitously. “It'd be better to catch them alive.” 

“I wonder what happened to the plane,” I said. 

“It went into the fir wood and smashed to bits, 
spoke quickly and his eyes were flashing. “The postman saw it. You know the 


” 


replied Harelip. He 


area, don’t you?” 

I knew it. Just about now, the fir flowers would be in bloom like feathery 
ears of grass. By the end of summer, cones the shape of birds’ eggs would have 
formed in their stead, waiting for us to go and collect them for ammunition. 
And at dusk and dawn in our storehouse the brown bullets would fly with a 
sudden, sharp, noise. 

“Well?” said Harelip, drawing his lips back to bare the pinkly gleaming 
gums. “You know it, don’t you?” 

“Of course I know it,” I said, pressing my lips together. “Are you going?” 

Harelip peered at me with a cunning smile that wrinkled the skin round 
his eyes into innumerable folds. 

“If you're going I'll go and get my singlet right away,” I said, scowling 
at him. “You go on alone, I'll soon catch you up.” 

Harelip’s face crumpled up with pleasure. “No you don’t,” he said in 
a voice that could scarcely contain his satisfaction. “Children are forbidden 
to go into the hills. They might get shot in mistake for a foreign airman.” 

I dropped my head and stared at my feet with their short, sturdy toes 
against the cobbles that burned in the morning sun. Disappointment oozed 
through my body as the sap oozes through a tree, and brought a flush to my 
skin that was warm like the guts of a freshly-killed chicken. 

“I wonder what the enemy soldiers look like,” my brother said. 
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We left Harelip and went back along the road, my arm round my brother’s 
shoulders. Yes, I wondered, what did they really look like, and in what postures 
would they be hiding in the fields or the woods? I felt that all the fields and 
woods that surrounded the village in the valley were filled with enemy soldiers, 
hiding with bated breath, and that the low sound of their breathing would at 
any moment stir up some terrible clamor. Their sweaty skins and the pungent 
odor of their bodies lay like a season over the whole valley. 

“I hope they weren’t dead,” my young brother said dreamily. “I hope 
they bring them back alive.” 

The spittle stuck in our throats in the all-pervading sunlight, and hunger 
gnawed at the pits of our stomachs. In all likelihood Father would not be back 
till the evening: we should have to find food for ourselves. We went down to 
the well, the well with the broken bucket behind the storehouse, and drank 
from it, supporting ourselves by pressing our hands against the cold-sweating 
inner wall that bulged outward like the belly of a chrysalis. We drew water in 
a shallow iron basin, lit a fire, then thrust our arms into the chaff at the back 
of the storehouse and stole some potatoes. The potatoes as we washed them 
in cold water were hard as stones against the palms of our hands. 

The meal that followed our brief labors was simple, but abundant. My 
brother, eating away like a happy animal at the potato clasped between his 
hands, was plunged in thought. “I wonder if the airmen are up fir-trees,” he 
said. “I saw a squirrel on a fir branch, you know.” 

“Mm.... The flowers are out on the firs, so it’s a good place for hiding,” 
I said. 

“The squirrel too, it hid as soon as it saw me!” he said, smiling. 

At this very moment, I thought, the foreign airmen were lurking in the 
high branches of the fir trees, the branches with flowers like fluffy heads of 
grass; and they were peering down through the clusters of fine green needles 
at my father and the others. The fir flowers would stick to the airmen’s thick, 
padded flying suits till they looked like squirrels that had fattened themselves 
for their hibernation. 

“Even if they hide in the trees the dogs’ll find them and bark,” my brother 
said in a voice full of confidence. 

I waited, till clouds the color of a prairie fire fluttered through the whole 
sky, till our valley was completely covered by an ardent sunset, but still the 
grown-ups did not come back. I was beside myself with anticipation. 

The sunset had faded, a cool breeze that was good to the newly-burnt 
skin had sprung up from the valley, and the first shadows of evening had al- 
ready crept into corners when, finally, the barking dogs and the grown-ups came 
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back to a hushed village, to a village half-crazed with uneasy expectation. 
Running to meet them in a crowd of other children, I saw the great, black man 
who came surrounded by the grown-ups, and a sudden impact of fear set my 
head spinning. 

The grown-ups encircling their catch, lips solemnly compressed as when 
they went boar-hunting in the winter, came walking towards us with bent 
backs, sadly almost. The catch himself wore, not a grey silk flying suit and 
black, tanned leather flying boots, but a dark green jacket and trousers and 
heavy, clumsy shoes. He came dragging a lame leg, his large, gleaming black 
face turned up towards the last of the twilight. Round his ankles was fastened 
an iron chain from a boar trap; it set up a loud rattle as he walked. We child- 
ren walked in an equally silent group, following the procession of grown-ups 
surrounding their catch. The procession proceeded slowly as far as the open 
space in front of the branch school that served the village, then quietly came to 
a halt. I pushed my way through to the front of the group of children, but 
the old man who was head of the village drove us away at the top of his voice. 
We retired beneath the clump of apricot trees in the corner of the open space, 
where we halted doggedly to survey the council of grown-ups through the ever- 
deepening dusk. The women stood in the entrances of the houses facing the 
open space, their arms folded beneath their white overalls. Their men-folk 
were back with their catch from a dangerous expedition, so they strained to 
listen, impatient at the low voices in which the men were talking. Harelip 
gave me a strong poke in the ribs and led me apart from the other children, 
into the deep shadow beneath the camphor tree. 

“He’s a nigger, isn’t he! I thought so from the start,” he said in a voice 
trembling with excitement. “A real nigger!” 

“Wonder what they'll do with him. Shoot him, perhaps,” I said. 

“Shoot him?” cried Harelip, his voice breathless with astonishment. 
“Shoot a real, live, genuine nigger?” 

“But he’s an enemy,” I insisted without confidence. 

“Enemy? Him an enemy?” he spluttered hoarsely, seizing me by the 
collar and spraying my whole face from the gap in his lip. “He’s a nigger! 
Enemy, indeed!” 

“Hey, hey!” My brother’s voice came excitedly from the group of child- 
ren. “Look at that!” 

Harelip and I turned round and stared at the Negro airman. With 
drooping shoulders, he was urinating a short distance from the grown-ups, who 
looked on in embarrassment. His black body was gradually melting away into 
the deepening dusk, leaving only the dark green jacket and the trousers that 
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looked like working clothes. Head bent, he urinated at great length; then, 
just as a cloud of sighs rose from the watching children, he langorously shook 
his hips and had finished. 

The grown-ups once more encircled the Negro airman and slowly began 
to retrace their steps, while we followed at a distance in a silent procession. 
The procession halted before the door at the side of the storehouse—the door 
through which goods were loaded. Here, black as the entrance to some animal's 
lair, the entrance to the cellar yawned. Every year, we would sort out the best 
of the ripe autumn chestnuts, kill the grubs under their skins with carbon di- 
sulfide, and store them in this cellar for the winter. Impressively, as if it were 
the beginning of some ceremony, the grown-ups with the Negro still in their 
midst sank into the opening, and a white flutter of grown-up arms shut the 
massive trap-door from within. 

Ears cocked, we watched the orange light that gleamed behind the narrow 
strip of cellar skylight, exposed between the floor of the storehouse and the 
earth. We could not pluck up the courage actually to peep through the sky- 
light. The brief, uncertain period of waiting tired us immeasurably. Yet no 
shot rang out. What happened instead was that the village head’s face peered 
out dimly from the half-opened trap-door and bawled at us, so that we were 
obliged to give up watching the skylight, even at a distance. Not a single child, 
however, raised any complaint, and they ran away along the cobbled road, their 
breasts swelling with the satisfying anticipation of night hours filled with bad 
dreams. As they ran, fear, summoned by their own loud footsteps, chased after 
them from behind. 

My young brother and I left Harelip hidden in the shadows of the apricot 
trees by the storehouse, still determined to observe the movements of the grown- 
ups and their catch, and went round to the front entrance of the storehouse. 
We climbed up to our dwelling in the loft, supporting our bodies as we went 
on the perpetually damp handrail. 

We were living, then, in the same house as the catch. However we 
pricked up our ears, it was unlikely of course that any cry from the cellar could 
be heard in the loft. Even so, to be able to sit on one’s bed on top of the 
cellar into which the Negro airman had been put was something splendid, ad- 
venturous and, for us, almost unbelievable. My teeth were chattering aloud 
with a mixture of excitement, terror and pleasure, while my brother, with the 
blanket over his head and his knees drawn up, was trembling as though he 
had caught a bad cold. As we waited for Father to return, we smiled at each 
other in token of the good fortune that had suddenly befallen us. 

We began to eat the hard, coldly sweating remains of the potatoes, not 
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so much to soothe the pangs of hunger as to quell, by the rise and fall of our 
arms and the careful motions of our jaws, the clamor that boiled in our breasts. 
Just then, Father came climbing up the stairs. Thrilling with anticipation, 
we watched him put his shotgun up on the rack and seat himself on the blanket 
spread on the bare floor. He remained silent, however, merely glancing at the 
pot containing the potatoes we were eating. He’s tired to death and irritable, 
I thought to myself. Being children, though, we could do nothing about it. 

“Has the rice all gone?” Father asked. He stared at me, drawing his 
chin in till the stubble-covered skin beneath swelled out like a bag. 

“Mm,” I replied in a low voice. 

“And the wheat, too?” He almost groaned with ill temper. 

“Nothing left,” I said, growing irritable myself. 

“What happened to the aeroplane?” my brother asked timidly. 

“It caught fire. Nearly started a forest fire.” 

“Was it all burnt up? Every bit?” asked my brother with a sigh. 

“Only the tail left.” 

“The tail....!” he repeated rapturously. 

“What happened to the others?” I asked. “Was he the only one on 
board, then?” 

“Two other airmen were killed. He came down by parachute.” 

“Parachute. ...!” repeated my brother, increasingly enraptured. I took 
the plunge. “What are they going to do with him?” I asked. 

“Raise him till we find out what they want to do with him in the town.” 

“Raise him?” I asked, astonished. “Like an animal?” 

“He’s no better than a beast,” Father declared solemnly. “Smells all over 
like a cow.” 

“I'd like to go and see him,” said my brother, peering into Father’s face, 
but Father went off down the stairs with sullen, set lips. 

I hugged my body in glee. We were raising a Negro soldier! I could 
have thrown off my clothes and shouted it out loud. Raising a Negro soldier 
like an animal.... 


The next morning, Father shook me awake without speaking. It was 
just dawn. From every chink in the boards of the storehouse there crept in 
a mixture of strong sunlight and turbid grey mist. I was still waking up 
gradually as I busily gulped down my cold breakfast. Father, his gun on his 
shoulder and his lunch bundle tied round his waist, watched me finish my meal 
with eyes a muddy yellow from lack of sleep. Then I noticed that he was 
resting between his knees a tight roll of weasel skins, wrapped in a torn jute 
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sack. I caught my breath—so he was going down to the town! He was almost 
certainly going to report to the office about the nigger. 

A whirl of questions arose in my throat, threatening to delay my meal. 
I could tell, however, from the way Father’s muscular chin worked ceaselessly 
under its cover of coarse stubble, that he was bad-tempered, his nerves on edge 
from lack of sleep. After his meal the night before, he had loaded his gun with 
fresh cartridges and gone out on night guard. 

My brother was asleep, his head thrust in the blanket that smelt of 
moldy grass. Finishing my meal, I moved swiftly about on tiptoe so as not 
to wake him. I covered my bare top half with my thick, dark green singlet and 
put on the canvas running shoes that I never normally wore. Then I put the 
bundle from between Father’s knees on my back, and ran down the stairs. 

A mist crept low along the damp road, and the whole village as it slept 
was wrapped in haze. The cocks had already crowed themselves into silence, 
and not a dog barked. I looked at the grown-up who leant against the apricot 
tree by the side of the storehouse with a gun in his hand. Father exchanged 
a few words with the guard. I darted a glance full of terror at the place, black 
like a wound, where the cellar skylight opened, half expecting the Negro’s arm 
to come thrusting out to catch me. I wanted to get out of the village as quickly 
as possible. As we began to walk along the road—-silently, and carefully, lest 
we slip on the stones—the sun pierced the thick layer of mist and cast on us 
jts warming, pertinacious rays. 

“Are you going to the town to tell them about the nigger?” I enquired 
after my father’s sturdy back. 

“Uh?” grunted Father. “Oh, ah.” 

“Perhaps a policeman’ll come from the town station?” 

“I don’t know what will happen,” growled Father. “Not till the report 
goes to the prefectural office.” 

“Why couldn’t we go on looking after him in the village?” I said. 
“Perhaps he’s too dangerous?” 

Father remained silent and unresponsive. I felt the surprise and fear 
I had experienced the night before, when they had brought the Negro airman 
to the village, reviving within my body. What was he doing now in the cellar? 
He would get out of the cellar, I was sure, slaughter all the humans and the hunt- 
ing dogs, and set fire to the houses. I trembled with fear, and did not want 
to think about it. I overtook Father and ran panting down the long slope. 

It was lunchtime at the town office. We drank at the pump in the open 
square before the office, then seated ourselves for a long wait, on a bench by a 
window through which the hot rays of the sun were beating. At last an old 
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official, his lunch finished, came out and held a conversation in low tones with 
my father. Without more ado, the two disappeared into the mayor's office, 
whereupon I took the weasel skins to a counter where stood a number of small 
weighing machines. Here, the number of skins was counted and entered in a 
ledger together with Father’s name. I observed carefully as a short-sighted 
woman with thick-lensed spectacles wrote the number of furs down in the book. 

This job done, I was at a complete loss for something to do. Wait as I 
might, Father did not come out. So I set off, shoes in hand and to the sound 
of my bare feet sticking to the corridor floor, in search of my only acquaintance 
in the town, the man who often came to the village with messages. He had 
an artificial leg, and the village, adults and children alike, referred to him 
as “the Clerk,” but when we had medical examinations at school he acted as 
a kind of assistant to the doctor. 

“Hullo, Frog! You here?” he cried, getting up from his chair beyond 
the partition. I was a trifle indignant, but I went up to the Clerk’s desk. Since 
the village children called him “Clerk,” we could scarcely complain if he called 
us “Frogs.” I was glad to have found him. 

“So you’ve caught a Negro, have you, Frog?” He rattled his false leg 
beneath the desk. 

“Mm,” I said, placing the palms of my hands on the Clerk’s desk. On it 
stood his lunch, wrapped in yellow-stained newspaper. 

“Quite a feat, uh?” he said. 

Gazing at the Clerk’s pallid lips, I nodded majestically, but though I 
wanted to tell him about the Negro, I could find no words to explain the great 
black man who had been brought to our village at dusk. 

“The nigger—will they kill him?” I asked. 

“No idea,” he replied, jerking his chin in the direction of the mayor's 
office. “I expect they'll decide that now.” 

“I wonder if they'll bring him to the town,” I said. 

“You seem pleased to have a holiday from school,” he said, evading the 
crucial question. “That woman teacher, she’s a lazy bitch, does nothing but 
complain and makes no move to go. Says the village children are dirty and 
smell... .” 

I felt a spasm of shame at the dirt encrusted round my neck, but shook 
my head and laughed defiantly. From beneath the desk the Clerk’s false 
leg protruded, artificial and twisted. I liked to see him come hopping along 
the mountain road on his good leg, his false leg, and a single crutch, but when 
he sat in a chair his leg was unpleasant and insidious, like the town children. 

Emerging from the mayor's office, my father called me in a low voice. 
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The Clerk clapped me on the shoulder, so I clapped him on the arm in exchange 
and ran out of the room. 

“Don’t let the prisoner get away, Frog,” he called after me. 

“What have you decided to do with him?” I asked Father as we went 
back through the town in the blazing sunlight. 

“Trying to get out of it all the time, the bastards,” he replied vehemently, 
as if it was me he was cursing. Squashed by this display of bad temper, I lapsed 
into silence and we walked on through the shade of the stunted, ugly trees 
that lined the town street. Even the trees of the town were insidious and un- 
friendly like its children. 

When we got to the bridge on the outskirts of the town, Father seated 
himself on the low railing and opened his lunch-packet in silence. Still striv- 
ing to stop myself asking questions, I stretched out a somewhat grubby finger to 
the packet on Father’s lap. We ate our rice-balls without exchanging a word. 

At last, with stiff calves and the skin of our faces heavy with grease, 
sweat and grime, we left the path along the ridge of the hills and went down 
through the cryptomeria woods to the entrance of the village. Already twi- 
light covered the whole valley, but the heat of the sun still lingered in our 
bodies, and we were grateful for the thick mist that came blowing up. 

Leaving my father, who went off to report to the village head’s house, 
I went up to the second floor of the storehouse. My brother was sitting on the 
bed, fast asleep. I stretched out an arm and shook him, conscious of the 
frailty of the bone in the shoulder bare beneath my hand. The skin under my 
warm palm shrank slightly, and the tiredness and fear ebbed away from his 
suddenly-opened eyes. 

“How’s he been?” I asked. 

“Just sleeping in the cellar,” replied my brother. 

“Were you scared, all by yourself?” I asked gently. He shook his head 
with serious eyes. 

“Has Harelip seen him?” I asked. 

“They tell off any children that go near the cellar,” he said regretfully. 
“Are they coming to fetch him from the town?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

Father and the woman from the grocer’s came in downstairs, talking in 
loud voices. It was impossible, the woman was insisting, for her to take the 
Negro’s food down to the cellar for him. She couldn’t, she was a woman; why 
didn’t Father get his son to do it? I was bending down to take off my shoes, 
but I straightened my back. My young brother’s soft hand was pressed firmly 
against my waist. Chewing my lip, I waited for Father’s voice. As soon as I 
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heard him shout—“Hey, come down here!”—I flung my shoes under the bed 
and ran down the stairs. 

The butt end of the gun clasped against his chest, Father motioned to 
the basket of food the woman from the grocer’s had left. I nodded in reply, 
and picked it up in a firm grasp. In silence we went out of the storehouse and 
walked through the chilly, misty outside air. The cobbles beneath the soles 
of our feet still held some of the warmth of the day. At the side of the store- 
house, there was no grown-up standing on guard. A pale light was seeping 
through the skylight of the cellar; when I saw it, I felt the tiredness break out 
all over my body like a poison. Yet I was so excited at my first chance of see- 
ing the Negro at close quarters that my teeth were chattering. 

Father unfastened the trap-door’s ponderous padlock that distilled drops 
of water, then peered inside and began to climb cautiously down alone with 
his gun at the ready. As I squatted waiting, the night air with its mixture of 
mist drops clung persistently about my neck. My sturdy brown legs shook, 
shaming me before the innumerable eyes that I could feel watching me behind 
my back. 

“Hey,” Father called in a smothered voice. 

I went down the short flight of stairs clasping the basket to my chest. 
There, picked out in the light of a low-powered electric bulb, crouched the 
Negro. My gaze was drawn irresistibly to the thick chain of the boar trap that 
linked his black leg to a pillar. His knees were clasped to his chin, from which 
pose he looked up at me with bloodshot eyes, with eyes that were insistent and 
challenging. All the blood in my body, it seemed, came gushing into my ears 
and beat in crimson waves through my face. I averted my eyes and looked up 
at father, who leant with his back against the wall, his gun trained on the Negro 
airman. He motioned at me with his chin. I went forward, almost shutting 
my eyes, and placed the basket of food before the Negro. As I withdrew, my 
vitals writhed in a sudden spasm of fear, and I had to fight down a wave of 
nausea. The Negro airman stared, my father stared, I stared at the basket of 
food. A dog barked in the distance. The village square beyond the skylight 
was hushed in silence. 

Suddenly, I felt my interest drawn to the food basket beneath the Negro’s 
gaze. I was seeing it now with his starving eyes. A few large balls of rice, 
dried fish with all the fat toasted out of it, a mess of vegetables, and goat’s milk 
in a wide-necked cutglass bottle. For a long while, till my own empty stomach 
began to complain, he stared at the basket of food in the same posture as when 
I had first entered. The Negro would certainly despise the poor dinner we 
were offering, I thought, and would depise us too, and would refuse to touch 
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the food at all. A feeling of shame assailed me. If the Negro continued to 
show no desire to start the meal, my shame would infect Father. Father, over- 
whelmed by his grown-up’s shame, would be driven to a frenzy, and soon 
the whole village would be filled with the violence of grown-ups, all pallid 
with shame. Whoever could have had the foolish notion of giving the Negro 
food? 

But, all at once, the Negro stretched out his unbelievably long arm. With 
thick dark fingers that sprouted bristles along the back, he took up the bottle 
and, drawing it to him, smelt it. Then the bottle was tilted, the Negro’s thick, 
rubbery lips opened to expose great pearly teeth in orderly rows like parts 
inside some machine, and I watched the milk being poured into the Negro’s 
vast, pinkly gleaming mouth. A noise came from his gullet like an air pocket 
in water running down a drain, and the milk overflowed from the corners of 
his lips, his lips that were almost painfully swollen like a ripe fruit bound 
round with a cord. It ran down his bare throat, wetting his open shirt, and 
down his chest, where it formed shivering globules like oil on the tough, blackly 
gleaming skin. With lips dry from excitment, I realized for the first time that 
goat’s milk was an extremely beautiful liquid. 

With a loud clatter, the Negro returned the bottle to the basket. Hence- 
forth, there was none of the original hesitation in his movements. The rice- 
balls, cupped in his vast palms, looked Jike tiny candies. The dried fish was 
crunched to pieces, head-bones and all, between his glistening teeth. Leaning 
by Father’s side against the wall, I watched with a sense of wonder the Negro 
airman’s powerful jaws at work. He was too absorbed in his meal to pay any 
attention to us, so that as I struggled to quell my own hunger I had the leisure, 
albeit a rather choking kind of leisure, to study this magnificent catch that 
Father and the other grown-ups had made. 

The short, crinkly hair that covered the Negro’s well-shaped head formed 
small, tight curls rising like sooty flames above the ears that were pricked 
like a wolf's. The skin at his throat and chest seemed to enfold within it a 
dark, grape-colored glow. His thick, greasy neck fascinated me each time it 
twisted to form tough folds in the skin. And the odor of his body, persistent 
and pervasive as nausea welling up in the throat, seeping like some corrosive 
poison into everything about it, brought a flush to my cheeks and awoke flashes 
of an emotion close to madness. 

As, with blurred, hot eyes, I watched the rapacious way he attacked his 
food, the crude provisions in the basket were transformed into a mellow, rich, 
exotic feast. If, when I carried the basket away, there had been any fragments 
of food left in it, I should have seized it with fingers that trembled with secret 
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pleasure and gulped it down. But the Negro soldier ate up every scrap, then 
wiped the dish that had held the gruel clean with his finger. 

Father poked me in the side. With a mixture of shame and irritation, 
as if I had been indulging in wanton daydreams, I went up to the Negro and 
took the basket. Under the protection of the muzzle of Father’s gun, I turned 
my back to him and made to go up the stairs. Just then, I heard a low, thick 
cough from the Negro. My step faltered and the flesh all over my body crept 
with terror. 

Just at the top of the stairs to the second floor of the storehouse, a dark, 
distorting mirror swung to and fro in a depression in the pillar. As I went up, 
there rose into the half-light the face of a Japanese boy, a boy with twitching 
cheeks who chewed on pallid, bloodless lips, an utter nonentity of a boy. With 
arms that hung limp and heavy, my emotions battered to the point of tears, I 
opened the door—unexpectedly shut—of our room. 

My young brother was sitting plumped on the bed; his eyes were gleam- 
ing, hot with excitement and a little dry from fear. 

“It was you shut the door, wasn’t it!” I said, screwing my face into a 
haughty expression to distract attention from my own quivering lips. 

“Mm.” My brother lowered his eyes in shame at his own cowardice. 
“What's he like, the nigger?” 

An ever-mounting tiredness was enveloping me. “Oh, just smells awful, 
that’s all,” I replied. 


The next morning I awoke late to hear a murmur of voices from the 
open space by the side of the storehouse. Neither my brother nor Father was 
in the room. I opened my burning eyelids and gazed up at the wall. As I 
thought, Father’s shotgun was not in its place. Listening to the murmur out- 
side and gazing up at the empty gun-rack, I felt my chest begin to pound 
furiously. I sprang up from the bed and, grabbing my singlet, ran down the 
stairs. 

The grown-ups were gathered in a group, and the children were among 
them, peering up at them with small, grubby faces petrified with apprehension. 
Some distance apart from the rest, my brother and Harelip were crouching 
down beside the cellar skylight. “They've been looking in!” I thought with 
anger, and was about to run towards them when I saw the Clerk, leaning 
lightly on his crutch, emerge with bowed head from the cellar. An intense, 
dark feeling of prostration, a wave of despair seeped throughout my body. What 
followed him, however, was not a procession bearing the Negro airman’s body, 
but my father, who emerged talking in a low voice to the village head, the 
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gun on his shoulder still encased in its bag. I heaved a deep sigh, and the sweat 
poured from my armpits and crotch. 

“Come and have a look!” Harelip shouted to me as I stood there. “Look!” 

I lay on my belly on the hot stones and peered in through the narrow 
skylight just above the ground. At the bottom of the black depths, the Negro 
airman lay struck down on the floor, his body bent and limp. I raised myself 
on my hands. 

“Did they hit him?” I asked Harelip in a voice shaking with rage. 
“Did they hit him with his legs chained so he couldn’t move?” 

“Not them!” said Harelip regretfully. “They went in and had a look 
at him. Just looked at him, and that’s what it did to the nigger.” 

My rage evaporated. I shook my head non-committally. My young 
brother was staring at me. “It’s all right,” I told him. 

One of the village children who had tried to squeeze round me to peer 
through the skylight was kicked in the side by Harelip and raised a wail. 
Harelip had already taken to himself the right to peer at the Negro through 
the skylight, and was on tenterhooks lest anyone should violate that right. 

I left Harelip and the others and went to where the Clerk was talking 
to the grown-ups who surrounded him. He went on talking, damaging my 
self-respect and the warmth I felt towards him by ignoring me just as completely 
as he ignored the village children with the snot dried on their upper lips. 
But there are times when one cannot bother about pride or self-respect. I thrust 
my head between the grown-ups’ legs and listened to what the Clerk and the 
village head were saying. 

At the town office and the town police station—the Clerk was saying 
—it was impossible for them to do anything about the disposal of the Negro 
prisoner. They would report the matter to the prefectural office, but until a 
reply came he would have to be taken care of, and the responsibility for this 
rested with the village. The village head objected to this, and pointed out 
again and again that the village was not equipped to accommodate a Negro 
soldier as a prisoner. It would be difficult, too, for the villagers to provide a 
sufficient escort for a dangerous Negro along such a long mountain road. The 
long rainy season and the floods had made everything complicated and difficult. 

Even so, the Clerk had only to adopt a peremptory tone, the pompous 
tone of the minor bureaucrat, for the village grown-ups to give in feebly. As soon 
as it became clear that the Negro was to be kept in the village till the prefecture 
decided on its policy, I left the group of adults, their faces stiff with discontent 
and embarrassment, and ran to where my young brother and Harelip were 
sitting monopolizing the skylight. I was full of relief, and expectation, and a 
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creeping uneasiness with which the grown-ups had infected me. 

“Well, they're not killing him, are they?” said Harelip triumphantly. 
“A nigger’s not an enemy, just as I said!” 

“He’s too good to kill,” said my brother. 

And I and Harelip and my brother, foreheads pressed together, peered 
through the skylight and sighed with satisfaction at the sight of the Negro 
still sprawled limply on the floor, his chest heaving as he breathed. There 
were murmurs of discontent from the other children, who had come right up 
behind our legs, which were stretched along the ground with the soles of the 
feet turned up to dry in the sun. Harelip promptly raised himself and yelled 
at them, and they fled with cries of dismay. 

Eventually, we grew tired of watching the Negro do nothing but lie 
sprawled in the same place, but we did not abandon our privileged position. 
Instead, Harelip allowed the other children to peep through the skylight for 
brief intervals, exacting from each of them some payment—in jujubes, say, in 
apricots, figs, or persimmons. They would peer in, red to the backs of their 
necks with surprise and excitement, then stand up rubbing the dust off their 
chins with the palms of their hands. As I stood with my back to the store- 
house wall, watching the children baking their little buttocks in the sun—so 
intent, despite Harelip’s harrying, on the first big experience of their lives—I 
felt a strange satisfaction and fullness, a blithe upsurge of excitement. One 
of the hunting dogs had detached itself from the group of adults and come 
over to us. Harelip put it over his bare knees to search for fleas, which he 
cracked with yellowish nails as he delivered orders mixed with lofty impreca- 
tions at the children. 

Even after the grown-ups had gone up to the path along the ridge to 
see the Clerk off, we still continued our strange sport. Sometimes, ignoring 
the resentful voices behind our backs, we would ourselves peer long and intently 
into the cellar. Still the Negro airman sprawled there with no sign of motion, 
as if the mere gaze of the grown-ups had somehow injured him. 

That night, accompanied by Father with his gun and carrying a heavy 
iron pot containing a coarse stew of rice and vegetables, I went down to the 
cellar once more. The Negro looked at us with eyes thickly crusted at the edges 
with a yellow discharge, then thrust his hairy fingers into the hot food without 
further ado and began eating enthusiastically. I was able to watch at my 
leisure, while Father leant against the wall looking bored, without training his 
gun on the Negro as before. Looking down at the slight tremors of the thick 
sinews in the Negro’s neck, at the sudden tightening and relaxation of the 
muscles, I began to feel that he was docile and quiet, like some gentle animal. 
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I looked up at Harelip and my brother, who were gazing in with bated breath, 
and darted a swift, crafty smile at their dusky, mistily gleaming eyes. I had 
begun to get used to the Negro; the fact sowed and nurtured in me the seeds 
of a thoroughly pleasurable pride. Yet every time the Negro’s movements tilted 
the boar trap and the chain gave out a hard, metallic noise, the original terror 
revived in me in one mighty rush, and poured throughout my veins till I felt 
the skin all over my body covered with goose-pimples. 

From the next day, I took upon myself the privilege of carrying the 
Negro soldier his food, once every morning and night. Each time I was ac- 
companied by Father, who already omitted to take the gun from his shoulder 
and train it on the Negro. Early in the morning and at the time between even- 
ing and night, when I appeared with Father at the side of the storehouse car- 
rying the basket of food, the children who had been waiting eagerly in the open 
space there would all together release a great sigh, that spread and rose up 
into the sky like a cloud. Knitting my brows, I crossed the open space without 
so much as a glance at the children, in the manner of the expert who, though he 
has lost interest in his own work, still retains his meticulousness in the actual 
performance. My young brother and Harelip had to be content to walk with 
me, one sticking closely to each side, as far as the cellar entrance. As soon as 
Father and I had gone down, they would race back to peer in through the 
skylight. Even if I had grown tired of the task of carrying the Negro’s food, 
I should have continued solely for the pleasure of the fervent sighs of envy— 
resentment, almost—that the children, Harelip included, directed at my back 
as I walked. 

I got my Father, however, to give special permission to Harelip to come 
into the cellar once every afternoon to help me with a labor that was too 
heavy for me alone. In the cellar, a small, old tub had been placed in the 
shadow of a post for the Negro’s use. Every afternoon, Harelip and I would 
go up the stairs carrying it carefully, one on each side, by a thick rope passed 
through its handles, and would go to the village manure heap to dispose of 
the thick, evil-smelling liquid that made a slopping noise as we walked. Harelip 
showed an excessive enthusiasm for the task; sometimes, before transferring 
it to the big tank by the manure heap, he would stir it with a piece of wood, 
and explain the state of the Negro’s digestion, especially his diarrhea, which 
he asserted was caused by the grains of corn in the rice-gruel. 

Sometimes when we went, accompanied by my father, to get the tub, we 
would find the Negro with his trousers down, straddling the small tub with his 
shiny black buttocks thrust out—almost like a mating dog. At such times, we 
would be kept waiting a while behind the Negro’s buttocks and Harelip, over- 
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come with awe and wonder, his eyes ecstatic, would hold on tightly to my 
arm listening to the furtive noise set up by the boar trap linking the Negro’s 
legs on each side of the tub. 

We children came to concern ourselves with nothing but the Negro, who 
filled every corner of our lives. He spread like an epidemic among the children. 
But adults have their work. Adults are immune to the epidemics of children. 
They were on constant tenterhooks waiting for the belated directive from the 
town office. When even my father—who had taken on the task of guarding the 
Negro—began to go out hunting, the Negro was left, without reservation, to 
exist in the cellar solely for the purpose of fulfilling the children’s daily needs. 

During the daytime, I and my brother and Harelip acquired the habit 
of shutting ourselves up in the cellar where the Negro sat. At first, we did so 
with the entrancing throbbing of the breast that always accompanies the break- 
ing of regulations, but soon, when we got used to it, we became complacent, 
as if to keep watch on the Negro was a sacred task entrusted to us while the 
adults were all away in the hills and the valley. The skylight peephole, a- 
bandoned by my brother and Harelip, was handed down now to the village 
children. Flat on their bellies on the hot, dusty ground, they would take turns 
to peer enviously at the scene as we three sat round the Negro. Occasionally 
a child, forgetting himself with envy, would try to follow us into the cellar, 
destined to be punched by Harelip for his munity and to fall to the ground 
with a bloody nose. 

By now, we would carry the Negro’s bucket only as far as the top of 
the cellar steps. The smelly task of carrying it to the communal manure heap 
under the blazing sun we entrusted to the children we deigned to appoint to 
the task. The designated children, their cheeks glowing with pleasure, would 
keep it perfectly upright as they carried it there, taking care not to spill a single 
drop of the muddy, yellowish liquid that seemed so precious to them. And 
every morning all the children, including ourselves, would look up at the path 
that came down through the wood from the road along the ridge, almost pray- 
ing that the Clerk would not come down it bearing the dreaded order. 

The Negro’s ankle where the boar trap was fastened was raw and in- 
flamed, and the blood from it stuck shrunken on his instep like dried blades 
of grass. The damaged skin with its pink sore was a constant worry to us. When 
he straddled the tub, the Negro would bare his teeth like a grinning child in 
the effort to withstand the pain. After long searching of each other’s eyes and 
long consultations, we determined to remove the trap from his ankles. After 
all, he did nothing but sit in silence in the cellar, hands clasped round his 
knees, his eyes veiled with some thick liquid that might be either tears or dis- 
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charge—just like some black, dull-witted animal. What harm could he pos- 
sibly do us? He was only a nigger, after all. 

Clasping the key I had fetched out of Father’s tool-box, Harelip bent 
down, almost touching the Negro’s knee with his shoulder, and removed the 
trap. At once, with something like a moan, the Negro stood up and shook his 
legs. Harelip flung the trap at the wall and fled up the stairs shedding tears 
of fright, but my brother and I merely clung to each other, unable even to stand 
up, paralyzed by a reawakened fear of the Negro. He did not, however, pounce 
on us like a hawk: instead, he sat down again with his knees clasped in his 
hands, and fixed his eyes, damp and bleary with tears and discharge, on the 
trap where it had fallen by the wall. When Harelip, bowed with shame, came 
back to the cellar, my brother and I greeted him with gentle smiles. The Negro 
was as well-behaved as a domestic animal.... 

Late that night, when Father came to fasten the great padlock on the 
cellar trap-door, he looked at the soldier’s freed ankles. I was suffocating with 
apprehension, but he did not scold me as expected. The Negro was as gentle 
as a tame animal—already the idea had seeped into the minds of all the vil- 
lagers, adults and children alike. 

The next morning, when I and my brother and Harelip went to give 
him his breakfast, we found the Negro fumbling with the boar trap, which he 
held on his lap. The part where the trap shut together had been broken when 
it was thrown against the wall by Harelip, and the Negro was examining the 
broken part with the same sure, expert touch as the trap-mender who came to 
the village every spring. Suddenly, he raised his shining black forehead to gaze 
at me and indicated by means of gestures what it was he wanted. I and Harelip 
looked at each other, unable to suppress the delight that smoothed the tension 
from our cheeks. The Negro was talking to us, he was talking to us just like 
the animals talked to us.... 

We ran to the village head’s house and brought out on our shoulders 
the tool-box—one of the village’s communal pieces of property—and carried 
it to the cellar. Though it contained things that might serve as weapons, we 
did not hesitate to entrust it to the Negro soldier. For us, the idea that this 
Negro, so like a domestic animal, had once been a fighting soldier was incre- 
dible. It defied all imagination. 

The Negro stared first at the tool-box, then into our eyes. We watched 
him, our bodies thrilling with pleasure; and when Harelip said to me in a low 
voice, ““He’s just like a human!” I poked my young brother in the buttocks 
and laughed myself almost sick, so happy and proud I felt. Through the sky- 
light, a sigh of wonder wafted in like a gust of mist from the children outside. 
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We took back the breakfast basket and ate our own breakfast. When 
we came back to the cellar the Negro had got a spanner and a small hammer 
out of the tool-box and had set them out in orderly fashion on a sack spread 
on the floor. He looked at us as we went and sat by him. Suddenly, his great, 
rapidly yellowing teeth bared, and his cheeks relaxed into folds; with some- 
thing like a shock we learnt for the first time that the Negro soldier laughed. 
And we realized now that we were bound to the Negro soldier by a deep, fierce, 
almost “human” bond. 

Late afternoon came. Harelip was taken home, amidst much foul abuse, 
by the woman from the blacksmith’s, and our buttocks began to hurt where 
we sat directly on the bare floor—yet still the Negro went on, trying to make 
the part where the trap sprung together fit properly. His fingers were dirty 
with the ancient, dust-laden grease from the trap, and as he worked he set up 
a soft, metallic noise. 

I watched untiringly the way the soft, pink flesh of his palms yielded under 
the pressure of the blade of the trap, and the way the greasy dirt on his neck 
twisted together to form a dark line as he moved. It awoke in me a not un- 
pleasant nausea, a faint revulsion that was at the same time linked with desire. 
The Negro was intent on his work, puffing out the thick flesh of his cheeks as 
if he was singing softly to himself within his capacious mouth. My brother 
leant against my knee, watching the movements of his fingers with eyes that 
shone with admiration. A swarm of flies flew about us; the sound of their 
wings tangled with the heat deep in our ears, reverberating and persistent. 

With a sound that grew more and more intense, shorter and more biting, 
the trap bit into the rough straw rope placed between it till finally the Negro 
laid it carefully on the floor and looked at us with smiling, dull-witted, liquid 
eyes. The sweat was running in trembling jewels down his black, gleaming 
forehead. My brother and I smiled back at him. Still smiling, we gazed at 
length into his gentle eyes, just as we would do with the goats or the hounds. 
It was hot. We smiled at each other, soaking through and through in the 
heat as though the heat were a pleasure we and the Negro shared, binding us 
together. 

One morning, the Clerk was brought in all muddy and bleeding from 
his chin. He had fallen in the woods, tumbled down a short bank and stayed 
there helpless till the village grown-ups, finding him there on their way to 
work in the hills, had helped him up again. The part where the hard, thick 
leather of his false leg was attached by a metal ring had bent, and it refused 
to fit on properly. The Clerk stared at it in embarrassment as the village head 
gave him treatment. He made no move to pass on any directive from the town. 
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The grown-ups grew irritable; while we children reflected that, if he had come 
to get the Negro soldier, he would have done better to starve to death at the 
bottom of the bank. But he had come to explain that still no directive had 
come from the prefectural authorities. We at once recovered our happiness 
and good spirits, and with them our good-will towards the Clerk. We took his 
false leg and the tool-box down to the cellar. 


The Negro was sprawled on the clammy cellar floor singing in a deep, 
rich voice, singing a strangely vivid song that fascinated us, a song in which 
both grief and triumph crouched ready to spring on us at any moment. We 
showed him the broken false leg. He got up, stared at it for a moment, then 
began work without more ado. A cry of delight sprang through the skylight 
from the children peering in, while Harelip, my brother and I laughed till we 
gasped for breath. 

By evening, when the Clerk came into the cellar, the false leg was as good 
as new. He fastened it on his short stump and stood up, to a second cry of 
joy from the children. He hopped up the stairs and went out into the open 
space to see how his leg worked. Dragging the Negro by both arms, we pulled 
him to his feet and without the slightest hesitation, as though it were a long- 
standing habit, took him out with us. 

His broad nostrils distended to breathe in to the full the fresh -air of 
the summer evening—the first air above ground he had breathed since becom- 
ing a prisoner—he watched eagerly the Clerk’s trial steps. Everything was 
perfect. The Clerk came back running, and took from his pocket one of the 
cigarettes he made himself from knotweed leaves. They were crudely made, 
with smoke that smarted when it got into your eyes and reminded you of 
a forest fire. He lit it and handed it to the tall Negro. The Negro took 
one drag at it and doubled up, coughing desperately with his hand clasped to 
his throat. The Clerk in his embarrassment smiled a sad kind of smile, but 
we children roared with laughter. The Negro straightened up, wiped away 
the tears with his great hand, then drew from the linen trousers that tightly 
encased his muscular hindquarters a black, shining pipe, and held it out to 
the Clerk. 

The Clerk accepted the gift, the Negro nodded contentedly, and a shaft 
of sunlight poured down, casting on them the purple shadows of evening. We 
crowded round them, shouting till our throats hurt and laughing crazily. 


In the end, we would often invite the Negro soldier out of his cellar 
to walk with us along the cobbled road through the village, and the grown-ups 
made no complaint. 


Just as they would step aside into 1+ undergrowth out 
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of the way of the village bull that lived at the village head’s house, so they 
would step to one side with averted faces whenever they met the Negro soldier 
walking along the road surrounded by us children. 

Even when the children were conscripted for work in their houses and 
were too busy to visit the Negro in his cellar home, he would come up to the 
open space by the storehouse and doze in the shade of the trees, or walk slowly, 
with rounded back, along the village road. Children and grown-ups alike, we 
would notice him without any feeling of astonishment. He was already be- 
coming a component of village life, in the same way as the hunting dogs, or 
the children, or the trees. 

Sometimes, Father would come home at dawn carrying at his side a 
long, narrow trap, rudely made of nailed boards. In it, a weasel with a plump, 
unbelievably long body would be raging about. On these days, I and my brother 
would have to spend the whole morning on the bare floor of the storehouse, 
helping with the skinning, and we would pray that the Negro would come and 
watch us at work. Whenever he came, we would kneel with bated breath on 
either side of Father as he grasped the bloodstained skinning knife by its 
greasy handle; and we would hope—for the sake of our spectator, the Negro 
—that the death of the rebellious, agile weasel would be satisfactory and its 
skinning skilful. As it was strangled it would release a fearsome stink—a 
last gesture of spite out of its death-throes. A slight splitting noise as its skin 
was sliced open by the dully gleaming tip of Father's knife, and finally its body 
would lie before us wrapped in flesh of a pearly luster, small and obscene in 
its nakedness. By the time we had carried its insides—taking care not to spill 
them—to the manure heap, thrown them away, and come back wiping our hands 
on large tree leaves, the weasel skin was already being nailed inside-out to the 
wall, the fatty layer and the fine blood-vessels gleaming in the sun. Pursing his 
lips and emitting a whistling noise, the Negro would gaze at the creases that 
formed in the skin as Father scraped off the fat with his thick finger-tips so 
that it should dry quickly. And when, at last, he saw the fur spread out on the 
wall, dried hard as a finger-nail, with the blood-colored marks running over it 
like railways on a map, he would marvel at it till my brother and I were overcome 
with pride at Father’s skill. Even Father would sometimes pause in his task of 
spraying water on the pelts to give a friendly glance at the Negro soldier. At 
such times, I and my brother and the Negro and Father would be bound to 
gether as if we were all one family that centered round Father’s skill with the 
weasels. 

He also liked to peer in at the blacksmith’s workshop. Sometimes, parti- 
cularly when Harelip was helping the smith make hoes, the bare upper half 
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of his body gleaming in the light of the fire, we children would go to the black- 
smith’s hut with the Negro in our midst. When the blacksmith picked up a 
red-hot lump of iron with his charcoal-begrimed fingers and thrust it into water, 
the Negro would scream with wonder, while the children applauded. Soon, the 
blacksmith himself grew proud, and time and again would take this dangerous 
method of displaying his prowess. 

Even the women lost their fear of the Negro, and would sometimes give 
him food directly from their own hands. 

Summer reached its height, and still no directive came from the prefec- 
tural government. There were rumors that the town where the prefectural 
offices stood had been ruined in an air-raid, but these rumors had no effect on 
us. Hotter than any fire that might burn the town was the air that, day after day, 
enshrouded our village. About the Negro’s person as we sat with him in the 
still, unventilated cellar, there began to press a dense, greasy, almost overpower- 
ing smell, a smell that reminded one of the rotting weasel flesh on the village 
manure heap. It was a constant source of amusement to us, and we would 
laugh till the tears came; but when his skin began to get sweaty it stank so that 
we were unable to stay near him. 

One hot afternoon, Harelip proposed that we take the Negro airman 
to the spring that formed the village’s communal source of water. Disgusted 
that we had not thought of it before, we grasped him by his filthy, sticky 
hands and pulled him up the stairs. The children gathered in the open space 
outside surrounded us with shouts, and we ran off along the road that lay 
burning in the sun. 

We stripped naked as plucked fowls, peeled off the Negro’s clothes, and 
jumped in a crowd into the very center of the spring, where we splashed water 
at each other and set up a great clamor. We were entranced at our latest idea. 
The naked Negro was so large that even at the deepest part of the spring the 
water only just came up to his waist. Every time we threw water at him, he 
would shriek like a strangled hen and thrust his head into the water. There 
he would remain, till he had to stand up again, shouting and spouting water at 
the same time. His naked wet body, reflecting the strong rays of the sun, shone 
like the body of a black horse; it was perfect, and beautiful. Suddenly, we 
noticed that the Negro had a splendid, a heroic, an unbelievably beautiful 
phallus. We gathered around him clamoring, bumping our naked bodies 
against each other, and when he grasped it and, taking up a fierce, threatening 
stance, gave a great bellow, we dashed water on him and laughed till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. 


We looked on him as on some rare, wonderful domestic animal, a genius 
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of an animal. What words now can express the love we felt for the Negro air- 
man, or the richness and rhythm of the sunlight glittering on his wet, heavy 
skin on that far-off, bright summer afternoon; of the deep shadows on the cob- 
bles; of the smell of the children’s and the Negro’s bodies; of the voices hoarse 
with delight? 

To us, it began to seem that this summer of bared, gleaming muscles— 
this summer that like a suddenly-gushing oil-well sprayed, covered us, with a 
thick black oil of delight—would go on for ever without end: could never end. 


On the evening of the day of our old-style ablutions, a thunderstorm 
wrapped the valley in mist, and rain continued to fall all the night. The next 
morning, as I and my brother and Harelip took the Negro his food, we had 
to cling to the wall of the storehouse to avoid the unceasing downpour. After 
the meal, he sat in the dark cellar with his hands clasped about his knees, sing- 
ing in a low voice. We stood, spreading our fingers out to catch the spray of 
the rain that splashed in through the skylight, washed by the swell of the 
Negro’s voice as he sang, by the songs that were weighty and solemn as the sea. 
By the time he had finished his singing, the rain had stopped spraying through 
the skylight. Tugging at his arm, we took him, still smiling, out into the vil- 
lage square. The mist had suddenly cleared from the valley, and the trees 
were fat and swollen like young pullets with the rain-drops they had absorbed 
into their dense foliage. Whenever a breeze blew, they shook daintily, scat- 
tering wet leaves and rain-drops that formed momentary rainbows into which 
the cicadas started. We sat for long on the stone slab at the entrance to the 
cellar, breathing in the scent of the wet trees amidst the reviving heat of the 
day and a storm of cicada voices. 

We were still in the same position when, past noon, the Clerk, his um- 
brella under his arm, came down the path through the woods and went to the 
village head’s house. We stood up, and leaned against the dripping old apricot 
tree, waiting for the Clerk to come hopping out of the shadowy depths of the 
house so that we could wave a signal to him. But, wait as we might, he did 
not emerge again. Instead, the alarm bell on the outhouse of the village head's 
house rang out to summon back the adults from the valley and woods where 
they were working, and the women and children of the village emerged into 
the road from the rain-sodden houses. 

Turning round to the Negro, I saw that the smile had gone from his 
brown-lustred face, and my chest constricted with a sudden uneasiness. Leav- 
ing the Negro behind, I and my brother and Harelip ran to the entrance of 
the village head’s house. 
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The Clerk, who was standing silent in the entrance, ignored us. The 
village head, who was sitting cross-legged on the raised boarded portion of the 
floor, was sunk in thought. Impatiently, struggling to check the hopes we felt 
would be disappointed, we waited for the grown-ups to assemble. Gradually, 
they came back from the fields and woods, still in their working clothes and 
puffing out their cheeks discontentedly. Father came in too, with several small 
birds fastened to the barrel of his gun. 

No sooner had the conference begun than the Clerk dashed the children’s 
hopes by explaining, in the local dialect, that it had been decided the Negro 
airman should be handed over to the prefectural authorities. Properly speak- 
ing, he said, the army ought to come and get him, but the army was apparently 
in confusion and at loggerheads with itself, so they had asked that the village 
people take him as far as the town. For the grown-ups, the only inconvenience 
was the task of turning in the Negro, but we children were in the depths of 
alarm and despondency. If they handed over the Negro—what would there 
be left in the village afterwards? Nothing but the empty shell of a summer... . 

I had to give the Negro warning. I squeezed my way out between the 
grown-ups’ legs and ran back to where he was still sitting in the open space 
before the storehouse. As I stopped before him, gasping for breath, he slowly 
turned his great, lack-luster eyes up to look at me. I, who could convey nothing 
to him, could only gaze at him with a mixture of sadness and frustration. His 
arms about his knees, he searched into my eyes. His lips, rounded like the 
belly of some pregnant fresh-water fish, hung loosely open, and the saliva 
trickled white and gleaming between his teeth. I turned, and saw the grown- 
ups, led by the Clerk, emerge from the dark entrance of the village head’s house 
and come towards the storehouse. 

I shook the seated Negro by the shoulder, and called to him in the local 
dialect. I was almost faint with frustration. What could I do? Silent, he let 
himself be shaken by my arm, his great head rolling from side to side. Droop- 
ing my head, I let go his shoulder. 

Then suddenly, he rose to his feet and towered before me like a tree. 
Grasping my upper arm, he dragged me to him and, pressing me tightly to his 
body, ran down the cellar steps. Dumbfounded, for a while I could only watch 
idly the movements of his firm thighs and the contractions of the flesh on his 
buttocks as he went swiftly about the cellar. He lowered the trapdoor then, 
taking the boar-trap that still hung there as he had mended it, chained together 
the ring intended for the bolt on the inside of the trapdoor and the trapdoor 
support that projected from the wall. Hands clasped together, head bowed, 
he came down the stairs again. As I looked into his expressionless eyes, the 
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realization swept in on me that the Negro soldier had changed back into the 
black wild beast that defied understanding, the dangerously poisonous substance, 
that he had been when he was first brought back captive. I looked up at his 
great form, then across at the boar trap fastening the trap-door, then down at 
my own small, bare feet. Fear and shock flooded and whirled through my 
vitals. I sprang away from the Negro and pressed my back against the wall, 
but he remained in the middle of the cellar, head bowed. I bit my lip in the 
effort to quell the trembling of my lower limbs. 

The grown-ups came to the top of the trapdoor and began to shake the 
boar trap fastened to it—gently at first, then with frenzy of a fowl that has 
suddenly been attacked. But the thick oak lid, the lid that had once been so 
reassuring to the grown-ups when they had used it to shut the Negro airman 
in the cellar, was now shutting them all outside—the village grown-ups, and 
the children, and the trees, and the valley. 

Through the skylight there peered in panic-stricken grown-up faces, 
promptly to be replaced, with a clumsy bumping of foreheads, by others. A 
sudden change in the approach of the grown-ups outside was apparent. At 
first, they had shouted. Now, they fell silent, and the menacing barrel of a 
gun was thrust through the skylight. Like a nimble animal, the Negro leapt 
at me and clasped me tightly to his body to protect himself from the muzzle. 
Groaning with the pain and wriggling in the Negro’s arms, I realized the cruel 
truth: I was a captive, and a hostage. The Negro had been transformed into 
the “enemy,” while my own side were clamoring beyond the trapdoor. Rage 
and humiliation, and the frustrating sorrow of betrayal, ran through my body, 
scorching it like fire. Worst of all, fear swelled up in a vortex within me, 
threatening to choke me. 

Caught in the Negro’s rough arms, I burned with rage and wept at the 
same time. The Negro soldier had taken me prisoner.... 

The gun barrel was withdrawn, the clamor from the grown-ups became 
louder, then a long conference started on the other side of the skylight. The 
Negro, still gripping my arm so tightly it was numbed by the pain, retired into 
a corner where there was no fear of sniping and sat down in silence. I was 
dragged towards him till, just as I had done when we were friends, I knelt bare- 
kneed by him, surrounded by the close, oppressive odor of his body. The 
grown-ups talked for a long while. From time to time, my father peered in 
through the skylight. Each time he nodded to his hostage son, I wept. 

The tide of evening came in, first to the cellar, then to the open space 
beyond the skylight. As darkness fell, the adults went off home a few at a time, 
casting words of encouragement at me as they went. For long after, I heard 
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Father’s footsteps walking on the other side of the skylight, but suddenly the 
last trace of humanity disappeared from the earth above, and night filled the 
cellar. 


The Negro released my arm, and gazed at me as if suddenly gripped by 
the friendly, everyday feeling that had welled between us till that morning. 
Shaking with anger, I averted my eyes and stayed with head down, shoulders 
obstinately hunched, till he turned his back on me and squatted with his head 
between his knees. I was alone. Like a weasel caught in a weasel trap, I was 
forlorn, solitary, utterly despairing. The Negro soldier was motionless in the 
gloom. 

I stood up, went to the stairs and touched the boar trap, but it was cold 
and hard, repelling my fingers and the unformed buds of hope they harbored. 
I was like the baby hare that weakens and dies still staring at the iron scissors 
clasping its wounded leg, unable to believe the depths into which it has fallen 
and the trap that has caught it. I was tortured by my foolishness in trusting the 
Negro as a friend. And yet, could anyone have doubted that great, smelly, 
ever-smiling black man? 

A cold shivering gripped me and my teeth chattered. My belly had be- 
gun to hurt. I squatted down with my hands pressed against the lower part 
of it, and was struck by an acutely embarrassing realization: I was going to 
have diarrhea. The raw state of the nerves all over my body was only help- 
ing to bring it on. Yet I could do nothing about it in front of the Negro. I 
fought against it, clenching my teeth, the hard-wrung sweat dabbling my fore- 
head. I fought against it, suffering, till the effort of fighting it overcame even 
my fear. 

In the end, however, I gave in. I went to the tub—the tub that had 
made us so hilarious when the Negro had straddled it—and lowered my trousers. 
To me, my white, stripped buttocks seemed infinitely weak and defenseless; 
and shame, it seemed, would dye everything black inside me, from my throat, 
down my gullet and right to the lining of my stomach. Finally, I stood up 
again and went back to the corner. I was broken, abject, in the deepest depths 
of degradation. I pressed my grubby forehead against the wall—I could feel 
the warmth of the soil through it—and cried unceasingly in a low voice. The 
night was long. In the woods, a pack of wild dogs barked. The air had grown 
cold. Tiredness took heavy possession of me, and I slumped to the floor and 
slept. 

When I awoke, the Negro’s palm was pressed down as before on my half- 
numbed arm. The breeze through the skylight brought in a swirling mist 


mixed with the voices of the grown-ups. I could hear the Clerk’s false leg, too, 
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creaking as he walked about. Soon, there came amidst the other noises the 
noise of a heavy hammer beating at the trap-door. The heavy, powerful sound 
echoed in my hungry belly, sending sharp pains through it. 

The Negro gave a sudden shout and, seizing my shoulders, pulled me to 
my feet. Dragging me to the middle of the cellar, he held me up to the gaze 
of the grown-ups beyond the skylight. Of the reason for his action, I had no 
idea. Through the skylight, countless eyes gazed on my shame as I dangled 
there like a rabbit. If my young brother’s moist black eyes had been among 
them, I should likely have bitten off my tongue with shame. But the eyes that 
thronged the peephole, gazing at me, were all those of grown-ups. 

The noise of the hammer grew fiercer. The Negro gave a shout, and 
his great hands grasped my throat from behind. The nails dug painfully into 
the soft skin, and the pressure on my Adam’s apple made it difficult to breathe. 
I threshed with my hands and feet, drew my head back and gave a moan. 
Filled with bitter shame at being seen thus by the grown-ups beyond the sky- 
light, I twisted in an effort to escape from the Negro’s body that pressed tightly 
against my back, and kicked his shins with my heels. But his thick, hairy 
arms were hard and unyielding, and his shouts were louder than my moans. 
The faces of the grown-ups withdrew from, the other side of the skylight. Prob- 
ably, I thought, they were defeated by the Negro’s threat and had run to stop 
the others breaking in the trap-door. The Negro’s cries ceased and the pressure 
that was like a rock at my throat slackened. With it, my feeling of closeness 
to and love for the grown-ups returned. 

But the beating at the trap-door became all the fiercer. Once more 
grown-up faces peered in through the skylight, and with a cry the Negro tight- 
ened his grip about my throat again. Fight it down as I might, the lips in my 
flung-back face opened crookedly and a feeble scream, like the cry of some 
small animal in distress, escaped. Even the grown-ups, then, had abandoned 
me. They were going on with their task of smashing in the trap-door, leaving 
me to be strangled by the Negro airman. When they had finally smashed it, 
they would find me with cold limbs, strangled to death like one of Father's 
weasels. I burned with hatred. In despair, I groaned aloud at the shame of 
it, my head flung back, and the tears flowed as I writhed and listened to the 
noise of the hammer. 

The rushing of innumerable wheels filled my ears, reverberated, and 
blood from my nose ran down my cheeks. The trap-door was smashed, there 
was a rush of muddy feet, feet hairy to the backs of their toes, and the cellar 
was filled with ugly grown-ups half crazed with anger. Yelling at the top of 
his voice, the Negro clasped me tightly against his body and edged back towards 
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the wall. I felt my back and buttocks pressed closely to his sweaty, sticky body, 
and a burning current like a spasm of anger seemed to pass between us. I was 
filled with shame and naked enmity, like a cat discovered at its mating—en- 
mity towards the grown-ups crowded motionless at the top of the steps watch- 
ing my shame; enmity towards the Negro soldier whose fat hands were pressed 
around my throat, their nails bitting into the soft skin, staining it with blood; 
and a confused, irritable enmity towards anything and everything. The Negro 
was baying like a dog. The sound paralyzed my ear drums, and I felt myself, 
there in the cellar at the height of summer, gradually sinking into a profound, 
satisfying insensibility that was close to pleasure. The Negro’s fierce breathing 
covered the back of my neck. 


| 
| 
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From the cluster of grown-ups my father stepped forward, a hatchet in 
his hand. His eyes were ablaze with anger, hot like those of a dog. The 
Negro’s nails bit deeper into my neck, and I moaned. Father rushed at us 
brandishing the hatchet above his head. I shut my eyes. Grasping my left 
wrist, the Negro pulled my arm up to protect his head. A howl rose from the 
crowd assembled in the cellar, and I heard the smashing of my left hand and 
the Negro’s skull. On the oily, shiny skin of the Negro’s arm beneath my chin 
the blood splashed down in thick globules. The grown-ups rushed towards us, 
and simultaneously I felt the slackening of the Negro’s arm and a burning pain 
throughout my body. 


Gradually, within a sticky, clinging, bag, my hot eyelids, burning throat 
and scorching hand began to knit together to give me shape once more. Yet 
still I could not break through the sticky membrane and escape from the bag. 
} Like a prematurely born lamb, I was enveloped in a wrapping, a wrapping that 
clung clammily to the fingers. I could not even move my body. It was night, 
and the grown-ups were talking round about me. Then it was morning, and 
I could feel the light beyond my eyelids. Sometimes a heavy palm would press 
against my forehead and I would moan and try to shake myself free, but my 
head would not move. 

It was again morning when I first succeeded in opening my eyes. I was 
on my own bed in the storehouse. In front of the door stood Harelip and my 
young brother, watching me. I opened my eyes properly and moved my lips. 
Harelip and my brother rushed shouting down the stairs, and my father and 
the woman from the grocer’s came up. I was famished, but as soon as Father 
put a feeding-cup of goat’s milk to my lips I was shaken by nausea. I screamed, 
and pressed my lips together so that drops of milk ran down my throat and 
neck. All grown-ups, including my father, were intolerable to me. The grown- 
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ups, who had set on me with bared teeth, brandishing hatchets, were strange, 
past my understanding, and nauseating. I continued screaming until my father 
and the others left the room. 

A while passed, and I felt my brother’s soft arm quietly touch my body. 
Without speaking or opening my eyes, I listened to him speak in a low voice. 
How he had helped collect brushwood to cremate the Negro soldier; how the 
Clerk had brought in an order calling off the cremation. How the grown- 
ups had carried it to a disused mine in the valley to prevent putrefaction, and 
were making a barricade to keep off the wild dogs. 

He had thought I was dead. My brother kept repeating it in an awe- 
struck voice. For two days I had done nothing but lie there without eating a 
thing, and he had thought I had died. 

In my brother’s hands I went off into a sleep that lured me strongly, 
pulled me down into it like death itself. 

I woke again in the afternoon and noticed for the first time that a cloth 
was bound round my broken hand. I stayed perfectly still for a long time, 
gazing at the unrecognizably swollen arm across my chest. There was no-one 
in the room. A disgusting smell crept in through the window. I knew what 
it meant, but no sadness welled up inside me. 

The room grew dusky and the air chilly. I raised myself on the bed and 
after a long hesitation tied together the ends of the cloth around my smashed 
hand and looped it over my head. Then, leaning at the open window, I looked 
down on the village. The air above the cobbled road, above the buildings, 
and above the valley that held them up was filled with the stench that welled 
up from the dead Negro’s heavy body, and with the voiceless cry of the corpse 
—the corpse that became ever more bloated, encompassing our bodies and 
spreading over our heads as in some nightmare. It was dusk. The sky, a tearful 
grey tinged from within with orange, lay low and constricting over the valley. 

From behind the storehouse, piercing the smell of the Negro’s corpse, 
there arose a fierce clamor of children’s voices. Treading carefully, with legs 
that shook as after a long illness, I went down the dark stairs and walked along 
the deserted road towards where the children were shouting. 

The children were shouting in a crowd on the grassy slope that ran 
down to the stream at the bottom of the valley, and their dogs were rushing 
about them barking. The grown-ups were at the shrub-covered bottom of the 
valley below the slope, still busy building a sturdy barrier to keep the dogs 
out of the mine where the Negro’s body was kept. The dull noise of stakes 
being driven into the earth came up from where they were. The grown-ups 
were silent as they worked, but the children were rushing about shouting 
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gleefully. 

Leaning against the trunk of an old paulownia tree, I watched the child- 
ren playing. They were using the tail from the Negro’s aircraft as a sledge 
for sliding down the grassy slopes. Seated astride the sharp-edged, wonderfully 
buoyant tail, they glided like young animals down over the grass. Whenever 
the sledge was in danger of colliding with one of the black rocks that stuck 
out of the grass here and there, the boy on board would stick a bare foot into 
the grass and change its course. So light were the children and the sledge that 
by the time one of them came pulling it up again, the grass he had battered 
down on his descent was already slowly rising again to obscure the traces of 
his intrepid passage. Down they would slide shouting, the dogs barking in 
pursuit, and up they would come again dragging the sledge behind them. An 
irrepressible exhilaration seemed to crackle and dart about their bodies. 

Harelip detached himself from the group of children and came running 
towards me, chewing a stalk of grass stuck between his teeth. He leaned against 
the stump of an oak tree shaped like a deer’s foot and peered into face. I 
turned my face away from him and pretended to be absorbed in the sledging. 
Harelip stared fixedly at the arm that hung in a sling from my neck and sniff- 
ed noisily. 

“It stinks,” he said. “The hand you got smashed stinks awful, doesn’t it.” 

I gazed back into Harelip’s eyes. They glittered with the light of battle, 
and he took up a belligerent stance, legs apart, in readiness for an onslaught 
from me. But I ignored it, and instead of flying at his throat said in a hoarse, 
energiless voice, “It’s not me that smells. It’s the smell of the nigger.” 

Harelip gazed at me aghast. Biting my lip, I averted my eyes from 
Harelip’s and looked down at the tiny, narrow blades of grass that frothed over 
his bare ankles. He shrugged his shoulders in disdain, spat vigorously and was 
off, running shouting back to his fellows with the sledge. 

I was no longer a child. ... the thought filled me like a revelation. The 
bloody battles with Harelip, the bird-catching on moonlit nights, the sledging, 
the wild-dog puppies—these were all things for children. Such ways of con- 
necting oneself to the world were remote from me now. 

Exhausted, chilled and shaking, I sat down on the earth where the 
warmth of the day still lingered. As I lowered my body, the adults, silent at 
their work, disappeared behind the wild, lush, summer grass, while the child- 
ren suddenly reared up black against the sky like fauns. 

“Hey! Your old self again, Frog?” 

A dry, hot hand pressed my head from behind, but I made no move to 
turn and stand up. With my face still turned towards the children playing 
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on the slope, I looked out of the corner of my eye at the Clerk’s black false 
leg planted by my bare knee. Even the Clerk’s presence made my throat go dry. 

“No sledging for you, Frog?”’ he asked. “I thought it was your idea in 
the first place?” 

I was obstinately silent. Sitting down with a clattering of his false leg, 
the Clerk took from his jacket the pipe the Negro had presented to him and 
filled it with his own tobacco. From it, there rose a strong smell that irritated 
the soft membranes of the nostrils, a scent like a forest of many different trees 
on fire, that enveloped the Clerk and me in the same pale blue haze. 

“War’s a terrible thing when it comes to this,” he said. “Smashing a 
kid’s fingers. ...” 

I took a deep breath and remained silent. The war, that vast, bloody 
struggle, must still be going on.... the war which, like the floods that wash 
away the flocks of sheep and close-cropped lawns in distant lands, was never 
to have come to our village. Yet it had come and smashed my fingers and 
hand to a pulp, making my father brandish a hatchet, drunk in the blood of 
war. And war had suddenly enveloped the viilage, taking my breath away 
in its mad rushing. 

“Seems the end’s not far off, when all’s said and done,” said the Clerk 
solemnly, as if talking to another grown-up. “When you try to contact the 
army in the town everything’s so chaotic you can’t get through. Don’t know 
what to do.” 

From the bottom of the valley there echoed the sound of a hammer. 

“They're still hard at it, aren’t they,” said the Clerk, pricking up his 
ears at the sound. “Your father and the rest of them, they don’t know what 
to do with it, that’s why they’re wasting time knocking in stakes.” 

We listened in silence to the heavy sound of the hammer that came 
through the breaks in the children’s shouting and laughter. After a while, 
the Clerk began taking off his false leg with practiced fingers. I gazed at him. 

“Hey!” he called out to the children. “Bring the sledge to me.” 

The children came up with a great clamor, dragging the sledge with them. 
Hopping on his one leg, the Clerk pushed his way through the children sur- 
rounding the sledge, while I took up the false leg and ran down the grassy 
slope clasping it to me. It was extremely heavy, and to hold it to me with one 
arm was difficult and frustrating. 

The first dew was already in the lush grass; it wetted my bare feet, which 
itched with the blades of grass that stuck to them. I waited at the bottom of 
the slope, still holding the false leg in my arm. It was night already. Only 
the voices of the children at the top of the slope shook the film of ever-thicken- 
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ing, almost opaque, dark air. 

A louder burst of shouting and laughter, and the soft swish of grass; 
but no sledge came gliding down towards me, pushing its way through the 
sticky air. I seemed to hear a dull thud, but I stayed motionless, gazing into 
the twilight air. A short silence, then I saw the plane tail gliding down, un- 
occupied, towards me, twisting round and round as it came. I hurled the false 
leg from me and raced up the damp field. 

By the side of an outcrop of rock that lay, damp and black with dew, 
bare amidst the surrounding grass, the Clerk lay staring up at the sky, his arms 
stretched out limply at his sides. I bent over and saw the blood that ran 
thick and muddy from the nostrils and ears of his smiling face. The murmur 
of children running down the dark field came ever louder against the breeze 
that blew up from the valley. 

Afraid of being surrounded by the children, I forsook the Clerk’s body 
and stood up in the grass. Too quickly, I had become familiar with sudden 
death and with the faces of death—now sad, now smiling. Just as the village 
grown-ups were familiar with them.... The Clerk, then, would be burnt with 
the wood they had collected to burn the Negro. With tear-filled eyes, I looked 
up at the narrow white stretch of sky where twilight still lingered, then set 
off down the field in search of my brother. 


Translated by John Bester 
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deals with the sex life of boys in the juvenile ward of a sanitarium 
for caries sufferers, as they gradually grow—all but their crippled legs— 
into adults. Odd Work deals with three students doing part-time work, 
two men and one woman, who get involved in the job of killing 150 
dogs for medical experimental purposes. The Pride of the Dead relates 
the bizarre experiences of a man and woman student doing part-time 
work in the morgue where the university medical faculty keeps its 
corpses for dissection; it was this work which was selected as a candidate 
for the 38th Akutagawa Prize, thereby earning its author his first re- 
cognition in the literary world. In Day of Battle, a schoolboy and his 
young brother who are used by left-wing students to distribute anti- 
war leaflets in an American army camp come to live with a young 
American soldier and the prostitute who is his mistress. 
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standable. The structure of the sentences—more reminiscent of some 
European language—strikes as odd the eye accustomed to ordinary 
Japanese. It is this style and the abundance of descriptive terms that 
give Oe’s prose its characteristic quality. Like a floor covered with 
fragments of broken glass, his sentences glitter with adjectives and 
adverbs. They excite the reader’s eye and lure him on with their 
sparkling; bewitched by the eccentricities of the style, he is drawn into 
the abnormal world portrayed by the author before he has time to take 
in properly the meaning of each sentence and paragraph. It is extremely 
difficult to get across in translation the peculiar fascination of such a 
style. 

The author, who spent his vulnerable childhood years in wartime 
and the chaos that followed the war, is interested, he says, in “abnormal 
psychology at work under normal conditions—which is to say, normal 
psychology at work under abnormal conditions.” Yet he remains a 
student rather than an author—a student, moreover, who is industrious, 
proficient, and hard-up. He never misses classes, and earns his school 
fees, he declares, by tutoring in his spare time. He even told a jour- 
nalist—though one wonders how far the remark can be credited—that 
he started writing short stories as a kind of spare-time work, for the 
sake of the money. 

In March, 1959, he is due to graduate; his graduation thesis is 
on Jean-Paul Sartre. The critics, while recognizing that his works are 
influenced considerably by modern French literature, have great hopes 
of his future. “With his rich imagination and his new style,” one of 
them said, “he is forging new ideas that could never have come out of 
the Japanese literature of the past.” 
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Through the Eastern Window 


Mibu Kyogen 


Burton Watson 





FTER four or five years in Kyoto I have ceased to bother with most of 
A the annual festivals which are a chief delight to newcomers. Of course, 
in a city of this size, unless you make a point of avoiding them, you are 
apt to start off on some errand and suddenly find yourself inadvertently caught 
up in a festive procession. But this is perhaps even pleasanter than setting 
out with that purpose, since inadvertent festivals, like unpremeditated pleasures, 
are usually the best. There is one yearly event, however, which I try not to 
miss: the Mibu Kydgen. 

Mibudera, the temple where the kydégen or “farces” are held, is located 
in the western section of the downtown area—the industrial slums of the city, 
in so far as Kyoto has enough industry to warrant the adjective. Ever since 
the capital was laid out in the 8th Century in the form of a neat rectangle 
patterned after the Chinese capital at Ch’ang-an, the western sector seems to 
have been unpopular. It was too barren and exposed, the water was bad, the 
inhabitants were menaced by wild beasts—a number of reasons were offered to 
explain its lack of appeal. The government took measures to confine the in- 
habitants within the area it had marked out and make them dispose themselves 
with appropriate symmetry on either side of the main street leading to the 
palace in the north. But the aristocracy insisted upon crossing the boundary 
of the Kamo River and residing on the cool slopes of the eastern hills, drawing 
the life of the city with them, and soon the tidy geometry of the city planners 
had been effaced by a great bulge in the east. Through the years the citizens 
continued to drift irresponsibly out of their Chinese rectangle and the western 
wards reverted to farmland, which they remained until the end of the last 
century, when population growth caused the city to expand in all directions. 
Mibudera, which used to stand out in the fields, is now hemmed in by Meiji- 
Period slums and dyeing and weaving factories and, far from happening upon 
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it inadvertently, you must leave the main street and walk down a narrow alley 
and across railroad tracks to reach its low grey gates. 

The temple itself is reputedly some thousand years old, though it has 
been destroyed innumerable times by fire and the present buildings date from 
the early 1800's, a collection of weathered halls, dilapidated like the neighbor- 
hood, surrounded by a crumbling mud wall. Since it is not obliged, like 
the better-known temples of Kyoto, to look aesthetically pleasing for the 
sake of tourists, it can afford to cater to the more practical needs of the district: 
the compound, dusty and almost treeless, doubles as a playground for swarms 
of racing children and, at least during the time the farces are held, is dotted 
with candy and toystands and fortune-tellers’ stalls. Perched atop a great 
mound of stones beside the main hall is a statue of the patron deity of the tem- 
ple, Lord Jiz6, the protector, appropriately enough, of little children. In one 
corner is a pond covered with emerald scum. 

The farces are performed on a sort of roofed balcony, constructed on the 
general plan of a Noh stage, that projects high above the ground from one of 
the halls. When I first used to go to see them, there was a long, ramshackle 
shed, built on stilts and separated from the stage by an open court, in which 
the spectators sat on straw mats and viewed the performance. This has since 
been replaced by an elevated concrete hall, on the outside attempting unhap- 
pily to imitate the lines of the older wooden buildings, but on the inside look- 
ing more like a Sunday-school room in a small-town Baptist church. Now we 
sit on benches along the side of the room and look across the court at the shabby 
stage, which seems, beside the concrete monster, to have receded sharply in 
time, while in the hall behind the benches, as in Sunday-school rooms, innumer- 
able little children dash wildly about. The plays are held during the last days 
of April, when the leaves of the trees are a bright new green and gusts of wind 
billow the robes of the actors and whirl up clouds of dust in the courtyard. 

The origin of the farces is obscure. An old tradition relates them to 
the Dainembutsu, the street-corner revival meetings of the Middle Ages in which 
the priests led the people in invocations of the Buddha’s name accompanied by 
singing and dancing, though some scholars question the derivation. In any 
event, by middle-Tokugawa times the temple possessed a repertory of half a 
dozen original farces which it performed each year, and later other plays were 
taken over and adapted from the Noh drama. 

The plays are pure pantomime; there is no dialogue, but only a brassy 
bell, a drum, and occasionally a flute to accompany the action. In order to 
convey the plot, the actors must make bold, sweeping gestures, repeated several 
times to be sure that the audience has grasped each step in the development. In- 
congruously, a loudspeaker has recently been added, droning away to make 
doubly certain that we are all following. “The wine the lady is giving him 
to drink is really poison. You will note that she did not drink her share, but 
threw it away while he was not watching...” (Idiot! We saw the man hold 
up his sleeve to indicate he wasn’t looking, and watched while the lady whoosh- 
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ed the saké bowl upside down and dashed the imaginary wine to the ground!) 

The actors are all men, amateurs from the neighborhood, dressed in 
shabby robes, like the costumes of a Christmas pageant which has not been 
refurbished in a great many years; their faces are covered by masks, fixed to 
their heads with swathes of white bandage. Obviously there are elements here 
that outwardly resemble the Noh drama—the shuffling walk of the actors, the 
masks, the drum and flute, even, as I have said, the plots of some of the plays. 
But it is the Noh stripped of all its elegance and mystery, the court drama trans- 
ported to the street-corner. The gestures are absurdly exaggerated, the bell 
clanks noisily in the background, a lady in ill-fitting robes lifts an arm and 
reveals a grubby masculine elbow, someone gets turned around in a piece of 
business and has to be given whispered directions in sight of the audience:— 
all this, however, not because the plays are being performed by inept amateurs, 
you feel, but because their very essence is a kind of hearty crudeness that would 
be destroyed by anything slick or suave (as it is already being destroyed by the 
loudspeaker and the concrete Sunday-school room). In most countries the more 
primitive forms of drama die out as they are replaced by later developments. 
But in Japan, perhaps because of the Japanese fondness for variety, they all 
live on into the present. Each stage in the evolution of the dramatic art, ar- 
rested at its highest point and hardened in a mold of tradition, not only survives 
but continues to draw appreciative audiences. The Mibu farces hardly rep- 
resent a very high level of artistic achievement. Kyoto people call them 
ahokusai, meaning “foolish,” and yet continue to go to see them year after year. 
Their charm no doubt consists in this very primitiveness, the nostalgic foolery 
of an earlier age. They are rather what I have always imagined the old English 
mystery plays to be, or the sort of dumb-show and mummery Europeans must 
have watched at dusty medieval fairs. Perhaps because of their general shod- 
diness, they look much older than most of the supposedly “ancient” festivals 
of Kyoto. 

Are the farces, then, like the English mystery plays, intended to instruct 
the unlettered in religious docrine or point some pious moral? Having posed 
the question, I must disclaim any ability to answer it. Many of the pieces 
illustrate the effectiveness of earnest prayer, some display the patron deity, 
Lord Jiz6, in the act of vanquishing demons, and all seem to have some con- 
nection with religious rites or observances. But they also contain a large 
amount of pure horseplay. Is the point of the drama the pious element or the 
horseplay which surrounds it? Or, to turn to the parallel I have suggested 
above, is the focus of the English mystery plays the lusty brawl between Mr. 
and Mrs. Noah and the buffoonery of Mak and the Shepherds, or is it the 
soberer themes of God’s grace and the redemption of mankind? I doubt that 
the English who wrote the mystery plays or the Japanese who devised these 
farces could have said. Slapstick alone would hardly have accorded with the 
religious occasions that were the excuse for the dramas, while pure preach- 
ing would have bored the spectators; by combining the two, they pleased 
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everyone. It is only in recent centuries, when true religious ardor has waned, 
that people have grown self-conscious about the outward semblance of piety, 
and come to regard the old marriage of buffoonery and religion as incongruous, 
if not actually shocking. Englishmen of a later age, distinguishing sternly be- 
tween piety and horseplay, banned the mystery plays. The Mibu farces con- 
tinue, I suppose, because there are still people in Kyoto who happily do not 
insist upon the distinction. 

One of the oldest and most famous of the farces belonging exclusively 
to Mibudera is that entitled Oketoru or “Drawing Water.” To illustrate what 
I have said, let me outline the plot. A young lady named Teruko comes each 
day to the temple to pay her respects to Lord Jizé. Dipping water meticulously 
from the pond (represented by the open court), she balances the pail on three 
fingers and, to the accompaniment of the flute, executes an odd bobbing dance, 
while her feet and free hand describe circles in the air. (According to my pro- 
gram, the “circles” are in fact Sanskrit symbols representing the mystic work- 
ings of the Buddha, though without explanation this would hardly be apparent.) 
The Rake, a stock character in the farces, wearing a grotesque chocolate-colored 
mask, enters and begins to annoy her with his attentions. She attempts to 
dampen his ardor with the water from her pail, but after he has looped a sash 
about her neck and is threatening to strangle her, she adopts a more friendly 
attitude. She instructs him in the figures of her sacred dance, which he bun- 
glingly imitates, and soon the two are cavorting merrily about the stage. The 
Rake’s wife appears, a gawky woman wearing an otafuku mask—great puffy 
cheeks, a tiny nose, the Japanese representation of supreme homeliness. She 
charges on the couple and showers them with blows until her husband kicks 
her into a corner. He and the maiden try to escape, but the wife pursues and 
for a time the two women play tug-of-war with their chocolate-faced prize. The 
wife is once more overpowered and tossed into a heap, while the guilty pair 
flee. She picks herself up in a rage and, taking out a mirror and a box of 
powder, decides to try the aid of cosmetics. She makes motions of daubing 
her face with powder, she pounds at her protruding cheeks, she pulls at her 
diminutive snub nose—but it is no use. Flinging the mirror aside, she buries 
her face in her hands and, shaking with sobs, exits slowly from the stage. 

The loudspeaker, unable to find any point in the action which appears 
to require elucidation, has been discoursing irrelevantly on the history of the 
temple, drowning for a while the monotonous clanging of the bell. A child has 
fallen off the bench behind me and landed on its head. In an effort to quiet 
its howling, the mother directs its attention to the stage. “Look, look! the man 
is kicking his wife!” For a moment the child is distracted, while a gust of wind 
whirls dust and candy papers from the ground below. “Oh, poor thing—now 
she’s crying,” exclaims the mother. Perhaps because he has grasped the moral 
of the play, or perhaps only because he has inadvertently been reminded of 
what it was he wanted to do, the child bursts once more into a loud wail. 
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A Shaft of Sunlight 


Peter Robinson 





Y first glimpse of Japan was also my first sight of any foreign land. It 
was a dismal experience. 
On the starboard side of the troopship was the dim hulk of Shikoku 
—or what I decided was Shikoku after consulting a stained pre-war map of 
the Pacific Ocean hanging half-way up an oak-panelled staircase in what had 
once been an Australian coastal liner. 

Shikoku was dark and gray; a hazy mass of land almost obscured by a 
dank mist which was half drizzle and half droplets of water suspended in the 
silent air. The sea was leaden and flat, its surface broken only occasionally 
by dingy fishing boats being propelled by gray-clad fishermen slowly working 
long sweeps. There were no motor-driven boats. 

From time to time, the troopship’s siren produced a sonorous rumble 
which vibrated away into the lower registers like a double bass tuning up in 
an empty concert hall. 

Just before mid-day, we dropped anchor in Kure harbour. The mist 
had turned into that steady rain—not heavy enough to be called a downpour, 
not light enough to be termed a shower—which is so typical of April in 
Japan (perhaps more typical than cherry blossoms). 

Thanks to the unfathomable working of the military mind, I came to 
know the sea view of Kure quite well. Our troopship had been hustled north 
from Sydney at its maximum possible speed, stopping only two hours en route 
at a brilliantly sunlit New Guinea port to take on water. 

Completely hazy as to what duties an “occupation army” was supposed 
to perform, we nevertheless assumed that this urgency implied an important 
task waiting for us in Japan. 

We were quite wrong. It was not until three days after our ship had 
dropped anchor in the oily waters of the harbour that we began to disembark. 

To “soldiers” such as us—who had never seen the effects of high ex- 
plosives—the former dockyard of the Imperial Japanese Navy was a frighten- 
ing sight. As we filed through the rain to the muddy dock, we could see 
the rusting shambles of what had once been a large submarine fabrication 
plant. 

The army trucks rumbled between masses of machinery, some of it 
bearing famous names from Britain and Germany; some of it in working 
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order and some of it ruined. One dockyard was a shambles of twisted steel 
girders and assorted scrap. Another dockyard was piled high with completed 
midget two-man submarines, while a third contained the half-completed hull 
of an aircraft carrier. 

Outside the dockyard gates we peered eagerly through the open back 
of the lorry for our first glimpse of Japan—and the Orient. We saw very 
little. Two Allied bombing raids towards the end of the war had cut a swathe 
of destruction through the centre of Kure, leaving only a few two-storeyed 
concrete structures standing amid piles of rubble and occasional shacks. 

At first, there were very few people to be seen—a few hurrying figures 
clad in fading khaki great-coats; an occasional woman holding a cheap umbrella 
and wearing baggy black trousers. Looking at Japan through the open back 
of an army truck was like seeing it in a very badly directed movie. 

Then, quite suddenly, the scene changed. Almost as if we had passed 
an invisible line, we found we were driving through streets lined with wooden 
houses and shops. They were roofed in the dark gray tiles we had seen in 
so many photos of Japan and they obviously dated from well before the war. 

With the advent of houses, the street scene changed too. More people 
were to be seen in the narrow streets, seemingly quite careless of the heavy 
army traffic and the occasional Japanese bus belching along with a wood- 
burning gas-producer attached to its rear. 

There was a strong smell of fish in the air and few of the people seemed 
to have sufficient clothing for the steady rain and the damp cold, but Kure 
was quite obviously a going concern—a town where people were still work- 
ing, shopping, going to school and even going to the movies. 

Despite our interest in the new surroundings, one thought kept return- 
ing to our minds: if this is what a town relatively lightly touched by war 
looks like, what could Hiroshima be like? 

In the lives of young soldiers of my generation, Hiroshima was a name 
seared deep into our consciousness, if not our consciences. It had meant the 
end of our battle-training—the end (we thought) of the likelihood that we 
would ever have to go to war. 

Moreover, ever since we had left our homeland, we had known that 
we would be quartered only a few miles from that city. Coupled with our 
relief at the end of the war, then, were the doubts about what would happen 
when we arrived. How would we, “the conquering army,” be treated? Would 
it be safe to go out alone? What horrible sights would there be, even now, 
seven months after the bomb was dropped? 

The people in Kure, we knew, were too hungry, too dependent on us 
to ignore our arrival. When the troopship had lain in the harbour small 
boats of all descriptions had crowded around its hull, their occupants trying 
to buy cigarettes and sweets, biscuits and the other odds and ends we could 
buy from the canteen. 

Every now and then, a fast launch carrying military policemen would 
glide up and order the small boats away, but, as soon as the MP’s were gone, 
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the blackmarketeers would be back smiling, laughing, pleading, cursing. There, 
we had at least made contact with the local people on a human level, albeit 
a rather low one. 

But what would it be like in Hiroshima? How would people receive 
us there? 

After spending the remainder of that day settling into a red-brick 
barrack room on the waterfront of Kure harbour, we discovered that, if we 
had only a hazy idea of what an “occupation” force was supposed to do, our 
officers were no better informed. With no duties to be performed, it was not 
difficult to arrange leave passes for a trip to Hiroshima the following day. 

The sky was still overcast as we left the barracks at 9.30 in the morning. 
There was no military transport to take us to Hiroshima and we had to 
make the 12-mile trip by a regular local train. The Japanese National Rail- 
ways had come through the war with crumbling equipment and badly damaged 
facilities but, miraculously, they still managed to maintain regular services. 

Even in those days, a few months after the end of the war, the train 
puffed into the station on time. The dilapidated black carriages were packed 
with passengers, some people even clinging to the flimsy ladders running from 
the buffers to the roof at the end of each car. Other courageous souls clung 
to the locomotive itself, closing their eyes against the acrid stream of grit 
from the third-rate coal being used. 

We wedged our way somehow onto one of the end platforms of a 
wooden carriage even more ancient than most of the assorted group in the 
train. It jerked forward, and we were on our way to Hiroshima. 

Even on a gray day, the trip between Kure and Hiroshima was a 
beautiful one. Over the heads of the people crowded onto the platform, we 
could see a succession of islets, small coves and pine-covered capes. The sea 
was dark and there was a dull haze, but we felt that this was “the real Japan” 
—just as we had imagined from paintings we had seen and books we had read. 

But at the beginning of 1946, Hiroshima was probably closer to the 
“real Japan” than the beauties of the Inland Sea. 

We passed the big camouflaged brewery on the outskirts of the city (it 
came through the war unscathed) and drew up at Hiroshima Station—a 
shattered block-house standing out, despite its modest height—because of the 
flatness of the surrounding scene. 

Hiroshima was unimaginable. On that dull, distant day, many months 
after the bombing, it remained a city of silence. Since then, I’ve seen many 
bombed cities, but none of them have the peculiarly “dead” quality of Hiro- 
shima. 

Perhaps the closest approximation was the photographs I remembered 
seeing of Ypres and those other French towns which were battlefields in World 
War I. But there was a difference: Ypres was pitted with craters. The signs 
of destruction were everywhere visible. 

Hiroshima had few visible signs of destruction because it was so totally 
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destroyed; it was a vast stretch of flat ground covered with rubble and divided 
by reasonably neat roads along which a few trams ran and even cars and buses 
could be seen. 

The city is built on a low delta bounded on three sides by rolling hills. 
As a result, the force of the blast was concentrated in the centre of the city, 
wiping all trace of the usual flimsy Japanese houses from the face of the 
earth. In the middle distance two fairly tall steel-and-concrete shells stood. 
The rain started again as we walked across one of the numerous arms of the 
delta, a filthy black canal, sunk deep between painstakingly regular stone walls 
and giving off a loathsome stench. 

The remaining bridges in Hiroshima all bore marks of the bombing. 
Their railings either didn’t exist at all or else hung crazily out over the black 
waters beneath. 

There were a few people in the streets and, towards the centre of the 
city (which we rightly assumed to be near the two tall landmarks) small stalls 
began to appear along the footpaths. Composed usually of a strip of canvas 
held up by two sticks, they contained an incredible variety of goods. 

Depressed by the surrounding desolation, we leafed idly through albums 
of Nazi marching songs, operatic scores, Japanese water-colours and assorted 
books. An occasional small boy would come up and ask us politely for a 
cigarette, but the stallholders—unlike people in Kure—made no effort to hawk 
their wares. Perhaps they didn’t really want to sell them—the last things 
linking them with their past lives. 

We walked slowly back towards the station, debating in low tones 
whether to eat our sandwiches in Hiroshima or wait until we returned to 
Kure. The rain had stopped, but the sky was still overcast and thundery. 

Eventually, not far from the station, the road went up a slight hill from 
which we could see the northern half of the city—relatively undamaged and 
surrounded by rice paddies. 

“Let's lunch here,” one of us suggested. 

There was the broad foundation of a brick wall next to the footpath 
and we sat down there to open our sandwich packs. We continued to talk 
quietly—there was something about the city then which deterred one from 
speaking in a normal tone of voice—and we were suddenly conscious of an 
elderly woman wearing kimono who had seemingly emerged from the ground 
behind the wall. 

Looking down the other side of the wall, we saw that some sheets of 
rusty iron had been placed across what had been a concrete cellar to make a 
rough kind of dwelling. 

In her hand, the old woman carried a tin tray with four small cups 
of weak Japanese green tea. She held the tray towards us. 

"OE. 6s.” 


There was not a sign of the sun for two or three more days, but we didn’t 
notice it. 
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The Decline 
of the Seasons 





= 2 Akimoto Shunkichi 


APAN is a double Janus, having four countenances on her head: a country 
of four distinct seasons. Without being tropical—temperate—still less 
arctic—she combines the climatic qualities of all these, which is well 

reflected in the character of her scenery and inhabitants. No one may pretend 
to know Japan well who has not seen her in all her seasonal moods and aspects. 

Here is one reason why the sense of the four seasons is more strongly 
developed in the Japanese than in any other people. Not only the pre- 
dominantly agricultural pattern of life but the entire national culture, from 
poetry to everyday conduct, may be accounted for largely by this universal 
season-mindedness. 

The first question the average Japanese will unconsciously ask himself 
when appraising anything, be it an object of art or an article of daily use 
such as a pot or a pan—after its utility value has been considered—is most likely 
this: “To which season does it belong?” You often hear people talking about 
“spring this,” or “autumn that.” It seems the more a commodity is of all- 
season utility, the more definable or identifiable it is, in the minds of Japanese 
men of taste, with this or that season. Take the picture-scroll, or kakemono, 
hanging in the alcove, or the arrangement of decorative furniture made in a 
room for formal entertainment: here anything beautiful is NOT beautiful 
unless it is “in season.” 

There are exceptional cases where non-seasonal or super-seasonal things 
are tolerated or admitted: when they are great masterpieces in art or craft or 
things of rare or exotic character which defy easy classification by the con- 
ventional category of seasons, just as rules of ordinary etiquette are waived in 
favor of special guests or foreigners. 

In using any article of apparel it is necessary of course to consult the 
time of year or season, but the Japanese carry their “four-season taste” in 
their clothing habits to a degree which must seem absurd or ridiculous in 
the eyes of the less season-minded. 

In Japan you will know “summer is nigh at hand,” not by the growing 
fig-leaves, but by the color and pattern of the kimono people wear at home 
or in the street. On June Ist everyone is supposed to go white, at least half- 
white; in July all white; and on September Ist return to black and white 
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and in October all black, that is, all gray or brown according to the prevail- 
ing mode. You may ignore this time-honored law of changing colors with 
the change of seasons (in calendar), if you will. But then you may no longer 
be of the caste: you are a crank, or “new,” or “modern.” 

Men (women also) are often named after the seasons. Who has not 
known “O-Haru-san” (Miss or Mrs. Spring), “Natsuko” (Summer-girl), or “Aki- 
o” (Autumn-boy)? If “Fuyu” (winter) is rare, there is any number of sub- 
stitutes: “Yuki” (snow), “Sho” or “Masa” which stands for Shdgatsu, i.e. New 
Year, “Ume” (plum), all of which come under the “winter” heading. 

One authentic source of this season-mindedness in Japan is its national 
literature. The two well-known orthodox forms of poetry—3l-syllable waka 
and 17-syllable haiku—are nothing if they are not seasonal. They either must 
sing of one or another of the four seasons or contain some allusions to it, 
apparent or implied, with the exception of one group called “miscellaneous.” 

Hence the classification, in polite letters, of almost every conceivable 
object or thing made by men as well as every phenomenon of natiire under 
the category of autumn, winter, etc. In deciding what things belong to what 
seasons they must go by time-honored literary traditions or honorable prece- 
dents set by famous poets or writers of old. There are cases where authoritative 
opinions differ, as in the case of the peony, which some think is a spring flower 
but others a summer flower, and they must agree to differ. 

It is easy to imagine how the “flower” belongs to spring, or “snow” 
and “fireplace” to winter. But the imagination, if uneducated in the con- 
ventional rules of the seasons and of good taste in classical literature, will be 
somewhat taxed to accept the dictum that “wind,” “insects,” “dew,” “mists,” and 
“stars” as well as “chestnut,” “persimmon,” and “mushroom” belong to the 
“autumn” kingdom, while things of “summer” proper include not only “fans,” 
“ice,” “lilies,” “morning glory,” “lotus,” etc. but “clouds,” “thunder,” “light- 
ning,” and “rain.” If anyone should venture to make a “silly” remark such as 
“does not the wind blow as much in summer as in autumn?” or “rain is known 
to fall in both spring and summer,” he would be smiled at as being “naively 
infantile.” Indeed the wind biows in spring but it then is called “spring gale,” 
or “eastern wind,” or some other name. There is “wind in autumn,” of course, 
but it is of the variety wholly different from “autumnal wind” or “wind” proper: 
the difference between “aki-kaze” (autumnal wind) and “aki-no-kaze” (wind of 
autumn) is clearly defined in the minds of waka songsters. Again, the rain 
in spring is a different proposition from that of summer: the word “haru-same” 
(spring rain) has romantic associations of song, wine and love, while “ame” 
(rain) is essentially of summer, of June, in particular, of the rainy season, 
very tiresome, even doleful. 

It is not so simple as it appears at first sight to compose a verse 
of $1 or 17 syllables of even mediocre merit, it being so easy to commit errors 
of tautology and mixed metaphors in the language of the four seasons—as, 
for example, in describing spring scenes or affairs, with words of melancholy 
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autumn or chilling winter. There may also be breaches of good taste, as 
judged by the rules of the Tea Ceremony which pervade almost every phase 
of social conduct pertaining to food, clothing and dwelling architecture. 

The so-called Japanese style or art of life is nothing but the accumulated 
result of the constant and intensive study of this what you may call encyclo- 
pedic “four-season lore,” kept up for over a thousand years since the early Heian 
Period (9th Century). Down through the Middle Ages and Bushidé rule and 
the Daimyé feudalism of the Edo Period it had helped to make life seem worth 
living for the people who otherwise would have been bored to death. It might be 
called aesthetics, taste, cultus; a good device without mistake to kill time, to 
prevent ennui. They said it might take the whole lifetime of a talented 
connoisseur to turn out a single near-perfect poem of 31 syllables. There 
have indeed been famous poets who may be called “one-poem poets,” as ex- 
emplified in the Hyakunin-isshu (One-hundred single-poems by one hundred 
poets), known to every Japanese. 

Not only in poetry but in larger and freer forms of literature, i.e. novels 
and dramas, is consciously followed the same principle of season-mindedness. 
In the story of the Forty-Seven Ronin, both in written romance and acted 
drama, it is claimed, as we all know, that the hapless Lord of Ak6 Castle 
commits his fatal blunder—a homicidal attempt in the Shégun’s court—in the 
forenoon of a spring day; he performs harakivi as his punishment toward the 
evening of the same day as cherry blossoms are scattering to the wind; gay scenes 
of merry-making with geisha and courtesans are shown on a long summer night; 
thoughtful autumn forms the background for making preparations or plotting 
for the great objective; and the glorious revenge was accomplished on a snowy 
morning of midwinter. (A successful vengeance is described as being setsujoku 
—snow of injustice melted.) 

So it gives ample scope for the play of skill and ingenuity on the part 
of property and scenery men as well as the dramatic versatility of actors, there- 
by contributing to make a theater scroll, so to speak, of variety and color. 

It seems but logical to extend the principle of season-mindedness to one’s 
conduct on each day. The following Biblical sentence quoted from Chapter 
3 of Ecclesiastes reads as if it were translated from an old Japanese text: “To 
everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven—” 

Exercises in fencing and other martial feats were done in the early morning 
hours, reading and other studies later in the forenoon or afternoon. In the 
amusement or recreational sphere daytime was assigned to theater-viewing, 
while storytelling, j6ruri-chanting, ballad-singing and variety shows were given 
at night, that is, in the evening hours up till 9 or 10 pm. And night was 
considered as the time fit for questionable and dishonorable avocations like 
thieving and whoring. 

What we call “night life,” a common feature of every great city in the 
world today, was non-existent in any samurai city like Tokyo until about 60 
years ago. In those days all the busy or prospering districts including amuse- 
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ment quarters were plunged in dismal darkness soon after nightfall. Ginza 
and Asakusa Park were no exceptions. All shops were shut up and except for 
the glimmering lights emitted through the door crevices the streets were dark 
and still with occasional stragglers—night prowlers, streetwalkers, policemen 
on their beat, going on their mysterious errands. 

The so-called “Nightless City” of Yoshiwara or similar quarters in 
other cities had also their night dark, their street lamps put out at 10 or 11, 
after which the whole gay place was shrouded in semi-darkness, as old color 
prints of Yoshiwara show. The real meaning of “nightless city” is that it was 
where men and women “played or worked at night” when people elsewhere 
rested from business. 

In our life today all this season-mindedness and “time of day” sense 
have all but gone, or are fast disappearing from our minds. One result of 
this change in social life is that we find it extremely difficult now to under- 
stand the old literature describing the manners and customs, let alone the 
moral principles underlying them. Their sense of right and wrong or vice 
and virtue, as shown in their stories and pictures, is often criticized not so 
much because we are wiser or more virtuous as because we fail perfectly to 
comprehend their minds or the springs of their conduct. Even the easiest story 
books written 100 years ago for the benefit of half-literate “women and children,” 
make abstruse reading, good for erudite D. Litts. 

One obvious reason for the decay of our seasonal sense was the replace- 
ment in 1872 of the old lunar calendar with the solar calendar now in use, 
thereby causing a time-lag of about one month. This created a hopeless dis- 
crepancy between the literary and actual meaning of many picturesque phrases 
and proverbial expressions which had been woven into the texture of everyday 
language. To cite a few typical instances, “haru” (spring) no longer comes 
with the New Year, nor is “Nigatsu” (February) the month of plum blossoms. 
“March of Cherry Blossoms” (Hana-no-Sangatsu) must be rendered as “April 
of Blossoms,” and so on, each season arriving 20 to 40 days later than in the 
old days. 

As regards the significance of each day of the month, such words as 
“tsuitachi” (literally, “moon rises,’ meaning the Ist of each month) and 
“jiigoya” (literally, “15th night,” meaning the night of the full moon) have be- 
come verbal anachronisms, and the familiar old saying about “misoka-ni-tsuki-ga- 
deru” (Moon appearing on the last day of the month), said of an impossible 
proposition, has become quite possible in our times. 

Secondly, the wholesale adoption of foreign culture and manners, 
vigorously continued since the early Meiji era, thanks to Emperor Meiji’s 
famous edict, “seek enlightenment from the whole world,” served to cause a 
hopeless mix-up of old and new, foreign and indigenous. As a result, many an 
old custom, usage and festival associated with this or that season, month 
or day, for a thousand years, was suddenly dislocated as it were from its 
ancient moorings, or mixed up with the new fashions and observances of alien 
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origin. The wide, wide world from which new knowledge was freely drawn 
contained queer countries which had “no climate, having only weather, good 
or bad,” or which had only one season, summer or winter, all year round. 

Lastly, advances in science and modern innovations have wrought 
miraculous changes in all departments of life. With the conquest of distance 
“rare novelties” of distant climes have become obtainable at any nearby depart- 
ment store. The domains of night annexed to daylight, what was exclusively 
night-time recreation is now an all-time entertainment. With the art of gener- 
ating heat and cold—even rain—at will, making such headway, we find the 
blessings of one particular season becoming producible any time. All of 
which, however, has helped to dull the delicate sense of the four seasons we 
may be supposed to have inherited from our ancestors. 

For all that, the charms and colors of the four seasons still remain on 
earth, and if we have allowed man-made civilization to atrophy our inborn 
capacity and blind our aesthetic eye so that we have become insensible to them 
we have only ourselves to thank. 


Woven Cloth 


Days and nights 

Weave my life. 

Sorrows, joys 

And love 

Sew flower figures on my life. 


You, 
Angel of my heart, 
Dye on me a bright colour-pattern! 


Sun, 
And iron of blue sky, 
Smooth out the creases of my sadness! 


—Iwasa Toichird (1905- ) 
Translated by J. G.- Mills and Fukuda Rikutaro 
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Buddhas of the Field 


Wakasugi Kei 


UDDHIST images of stone in Japan can be classified into 

B three main types—those carved directly out of the rock- 

face of cliffs; those erected by the roadside, before the 

gates of temples, in gardens, etc.; and those used as grave 
markers in cemeteries. 

The oldest of those carved directly out of the living 
rock date back as far as seven centuries ago. However, a large 
proportion of the stone Buddhas set up by the wayside or 
over graves were produced after the beginning of the Edo 
Period (1603-1867); hardly any new ones are being made to- 
day. A very large number of them are battered with age, 
but even today they are still objects of worship for a small 
number of pious people. In particular, where such images 
are used as gravestones and contact with the family has not 
been lost, the descendants of the deceased still go to pay their 
respects and to place offerings of flowers, water and food 
before them. 

The copper and wooden Buddhas in famous old tem- 
ples at places like Nara and Kyoto were made by leading 
sculptors of the day, and worshipped chiefly by the Emperor 
and the aristocracy. Today, they are treated almost exclu- 
sively as art objects. On the other hand, the stone Buddhas 
out in the open were all carved by humble Buddhist devotees 
or by unknown stonemasons, and were worshipped mainly by 
the lower strata of society. Their number, thus, is vast; the 
stone Buddhas that still survive, in a myriad different 
forms, by the wayside and in cemeteries all over Japan must 
alone total several millions. 

If only one gave them careful study, therefore, I am 
sure one could learn a surprising number of things not 
revealed by ordinary history about the national outlook of 
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the Japanese people. Even the Japanese themselves, however, 
have carried out very few studies in this field. 

The four images shown in the accompanying plates are 
all to be found within the boundaries or on the outskirts of 
present-day Tokyo, in the area known since olden times as 
“Musashino.” 


Plate I 


Gravestone in the Form of the Bodhisattva Maitreya 


The Bodhisattva Maitreya (“Miroku” in Japanese) is 
usually portrayed with bent head, crossed legs and with cheek 
resting on one hand. His eyes are shut, and the whole posture 
would seem to symbolize mediation on some profound truth. 
Maitreya is said to play the role of helper to the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. He is popularly believed to be the future savior 
of mankind, and is the divinity most commonly depicted on 
tombs. Besides Maitreya, the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara 
(Kannon), who stands holding a lotus bud, and Ksitigarbha 
(Jiz6), who stands holding the jewel and rod of the Law, are 
also commonly used for the same purpose. 


Plate I] 


Gravestone With a Relief of Acalanatha 


This is the grave of a priest of olden times. 

Acalanatha (Fud6 My66 in Japanese) sits on a rock, with 
an angry expression, holding a sword in his right hand and 
a rope in his left, and flames spring from behind his back. 
He, also, is a kind of Buddha, and is regarded as one of the 
manifestations of the Buddha Vairocana (Dainichi Nyorai), 
the central figure in the cosmology of the Shingon sect of 
Buddhism. It is rare in Japan, however, to carve a Buddha 
with a wrathful expression on a gravestone. 

This stone is shown here as it is in winter. The effect 
it produces is perhaps most strikingly poetic in spring, how- 
ever, when the ivy clinging to its surface is covered with 
leaves, and the face alone is left peering out from amidst the 
luxuriant foliage. 
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Plate III 
Koshinto—A Roadside Buddha 


Worship of this kind of image first came from China 
in the dim and distant past. It became associated with the 
“monkey god” peculiar to Japan, and later acquired Bud- 
dhistic elements also, so that it is in fact a kind of hybrid 
product. Its function was to protect the village by driving 
away devils and enemies from foreign parts, and many of 
them were set up with money raised jointly by the villagers. 
The like of this statue are to be found all over the country, 
at forks in lonely country roads and even on passes over the 
hills, where they sometimes serve as signposts, and sometimes 
are worshipped as guaranteeing the safety of the wayfarer. 

The particular statue shown here is in the north- 
western suburbs of Tokyo, and the inscription shows that it 
was erected in the twelfth year of Genroku (1699). 


Plate IV 
Buddha in the Form of a Praying Child 


According to the inscription, this is the grave of a 
brother and sister who both died in their infancy. The 
brother died on September 8, 1917, the sister on September 
1, 1923. In the very smile on the face of the statue one can 
detect the sorrow of the parents at losing their dear ones. 
September 1, 1923, when the girl died, was the day of the 
great Kant6 Earthquake, when a major part of Tokyo was 
destroyed; so in all probability she was one of the victims of 
the tragedy. 
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Changing Japan: VII 


Rice Cultivation 


Danno Nobuo 


A MIRACLE OF FARMING 


IKE that of all other countries of Asia, the backbone of Japan’s agriculture 
L is rice cultivation, and everyone knows that rice furnishes the staple diet 
of her people. The state of the rice crop has a vital and direct influence 
on her economy as a whole and on the livelihood of the population. The 
daimy6é of feudal times owed their ranking in society to the volume of rice 
production within their domains, and the taxes which they levied on their 
vassals were calculated in terms of rice. In those times a bad rice harvest meant 
hunger and even starvation for the farmers and often led them to revolt against 
their masters. Such effects have been known even in modern times; in 1918 
after the First World War, a poor harvest caused a sharp rise in the price of 
rice and there were disturbances in the large towns and cities throughout the 
country. 

There is an old saying in Japan that “a good rice harvest comes but 
once”; in other words, it is too much to expect a good harvest two years in 
succession. As with other agricultural products, rice production is largely in- 
fluenced by climatic conditions, and in Japan natural disasters are by no 
means uncommon. The islands of Japan are strung like a necklace along the 
eastern edge of the Asian Continent and lie in the path of the monsoon. Summer 
brings to Japan rain from the Pacific Ocean and winter brings the snows of 
Siberia, so that Japan is blessed with that ample supply of water which alone 
makes possible the paddy-field cultivation of rice. Yet it is this very abundance 
of water which is so often the harbinger or even the source of disaster by 
typhoon or flood. A high range of mountains forms the backbone of the Japan- 
ese Archipelago. The rivers are generally swift-flowing, so that the heavy rains 
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brought by a typhoon cause a rapid rise in the water level, flooding the paddy 
fields of the valleys and destroying the rice crop. Again, there is the danger of 
cold waves. It is not seldom that the cold sea-currents which flow to Japan from 
the Okhotsk Sea bring with them cold and fogs which cover the fields of north- 
ern Japan and wither the young rice plants. The year when Japan's ricefields 
do not receive a visitation from one or both of these two natural enemies is rare 
indeed. 

This same Japan has nevertheless, for the last four years, up to and 
including 1958, had exceptionally good rice harvests. In 1955, the crop of 
12,385,000 tons was the largest in recorded history; in 1956 and 1957, the harvest 
still totalled about 11,000,000 tons and, according to an October 15 estimate 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, the 1958 crop is expected to total 
some 12,108,000 tons. Since, up to 1954, an average rice harvest was regarded 
as approximately 9,910,000 tons, it is not without reason that there seems some- 
thing miraculous about the record harvests of the last four years. 

In 1955, weather conditions were 


exceptionally good, but in the next three 
: ANNUAL RICE PRODUCTION 


seasons there were typhoons and un- (Unit: 1,000 tons) 
seasonable cold spells. Why, then, the 

unusually good harvests? The answer 1950-54 (AVETAQE) .......ecreeceesereereseees 9,915 
lies in the remarkable improvements a eee ereceeeeccserccceeesesesceesesceeossoeeees Bm 
which Japan has made im recent years 1956 0000000 ccsssssssceeceeeeeenssesse]O,899 
in the technology of rice cultivation. (1957 .00..........ccccceccsecsseeeceecensenseenes 11,464 
What we see, perhaps, is not a miracle RSS ae Ee Sr ee 3” Ee eae OE 12,108 
but a remarkable triumph of human 1 Estimated on Oct. 15, 1958 


endeavor over the menaces of the natural 
environment. 


AGRICULTURE—OR HORTICULTURE ? 


In Japan rice is grown in paddy fields. Rice is sometimes grown in dry 
fields, but to an insignificant extent; its quality is poor and the yield in rela- 
tion to area of cultivation is low. In the early spring, selected seed is sown in 
the rice-nurseries and whilst the rice plants are beginning to appear, the farmers 
till the paddies and flood them. Then, in May or June, when the ground is 
soft, the young plants are transplanted from the nurseries to the paddies. 
Bunches of two to five plants are placed at regular intervals and neatly in rows 
so as to facilitate weeding later on. The number of plants to a fixed area of 
paddy has a direct relationship to the yield, and is decided in the light of the 
type of plant and the composition of the soil. 

In America, the fields are plowed by tractor, seeds and fertilizer dis- 
tributed by airplane; the crop is harvested by combines and dried with drying- 
machines. This is cultivation on a large scale and entirely mechanized. In 
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Japan, the picture is in complete contrast, with every operation from planting 
to reaping performed by hand. It is said with truth that rice cultivation in 
Japan is a form of gardening. In rice cultivation in America and Europe the 
land is left fallow in some years, but in Japan rice is grown year after year in 
the same paddy fields. In spite of this, the yield is high, and this is a direct 
result of the horticultural skill of Japan’s farmers. 

The area of cultivated land in Japan totals 5,500,000 hectares, of which 
at present 3 million hectares is paddy. There are 5,500,000 rice farmers (90% 
of all farmers); the area of paddy per farmer is thus small—in fact, no less than 
2 million farming families have holdings containing less than 30 ares! of paddy. 
Such farmers themselves consume almost the whole of their rice production. 
Ninety per cent of the rice which comes onto the market is supplied by farmers 
owning more than 50 ares of paddy. 

The total area of paddy in Japan has hardly altered during the last half- 
century. New paddy fields have been brought into cultivation but this has 
been almost exactly offset by the encroachment of factories, dwellings and roads 
as the population has increased. On the other hand, although the area of paddy 
has remained virtually unchanged, the size of the total harvest has almost 
doubled. In other words, it is the yield per unit of area that has increased. 
In fact, in Japan the yield is now two or three times that of any other rice- 
producing country in Asia. 

There are two main reasons for the increase in yield; the first is the 
increasing use of chemical fertilizers, and the second the improvement in the 
quality of the seed. In olden times, fertilizer was obtained by making a compost 
of mud from the streams, fallen leaves, rice straw, grass, etc.; when the Feudal 
Age gave way to the Meiji Era, fish and soybean cakes began to be used. It 
was after the First World War that the technique of the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen was discovered. An ammonium sulphate industry rapidly established 
itself in Japan, and the former began to use this fertilizer in increasing quantity. 
Similar developments led to the use of potassium phosphate fertilizer. The 
chemical fertilizer industry is now one of the basic industries in Japan and 
Japan’s consumption of chemical fertilizers relative to the cultivated area is 
higher than that of any country in the world except the Netherlands. 

However, whilst the use of large quantities of nitrogenous fertilizer has 
the effect of increasing yield, excessive use can prove harmful, since it causes 
weaking of the stems so that the plants collapse before harvest time; also, it 
can cause a weakening of resistance to disease and to the depradations of insect 
pests. Thus, there arose a demand for strains of rice plant with superior resis- 
tance to disease, insects, and the excessive use of chemical fertilizer. The ef- 
forts of Japan’s horticultural research workers have achieved great successes 
in this field, particularly in the last 30 years. 

That the development of rice cultivation in Japan has owed so much to 
the large-scale use of fertilizers and improvement of strains is not unconnected 


1, About 3/4 acre. 
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with the minute scale of farming in the country. Japan’s farmers are generally 
too poor to be able to invest large amounts in land improvement. Moreover, 
for a long time, Japan’s agriculture was organized in a landowner system, two- 
thirds of the farming community being tenant farmers cultivating one-half of 
the total cultivated area. Rents were as high as 40/50% of the tenant's crop. 
The increased use of fertilizers and improvement of seed was to the advantage 
of the landowners, which meant that direction of technological development 
was dictated by the social organization of the farming community. 


THE SECRET OF POSTWAR INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 


What reasons are there for the increase in rice production after the 
Second World War and, moreover, for the consistently high level of production 
of the last four years? One can suggest a number of contributing factors but, 
first and foremost, one must point to the important contribution made by the 
revolutionary change in the system of land ownership which followed the end 
of the war. 

Under the Land Reform Act, farmers were able to purchase at a very 
cheap price the land which they worked. Tenant farmers still exist, but the land 
which they cultivate is less than 10% of the whole, and the rents they pay are 
fixed by law in terms of cash; they generally represent as little as about 3% 
of the value of crop. Economically speaking, there is now little difference be- 
tween tenant land and owned land. However, the net result of these changes 
was that the farmers, seeing that increases in production are no longer taken 
by the landlord, have developed a keen enthusiasm in adopting new techniques. 
As a result, there has been a remarkable rise in the level of technical competence 
of the average farmer. 

A second reason for the postwar increase in rice production lies in large- 
scale government investment in land-improvement. Since the war a large 
number of dams have been built in the upper reaches of the larger rivers. These 
dams enable water to be stored during the rainy season of late spring and early 
summer, thus preventing the floods which once were common, and then to be 
released as and when required by the farmers. In addition, they provide water 
for electric power production and for factory and domestic use. Apart from 
dams, low-lying areas have been drained, the boundaries of paddy-fields redrawn 
in a more efficient fashion and their water-supply reorganized. It has thus now 
become possible to provide a controlled supply of water to over 60% of the 
total area of paddy, and almost everywhere where the land is flat. In 1958 
the rains in late spring and early summer were extremely light, a circumstance 
which before the war would have produced disastrous drought conditions; as it 
was, the effects of the drought were felt only in a very restricted area. 

The third factor which has led to increased production after the war is 
the widespread adoption of improved varieties of seed. Naturally enough, the 
farmers themselves have made great efforts in this direction, but the main credit 
must go to the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry which has coordinated 
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the efforts of National and Prefectural Research Institutes. Every season the 
Ministry publishes lists of the varieties regarded as most suited to the conditions 
of each region. At present there are 160 varieties which have been developed 
and approved by the Ministry, and such designated strains are being cultivated 
on more than 55% of the total cultivated area. Before the war only 10% of the 
farmers adopted these approved varieties, the rest depending on native varieties 
or on improved strains developed by themselves. 

A fourth factor has been the appearance of new nonsulphuric root fer- 
tilizers such as urea, ammonium chlorate and soluble phosphates. Methods of 
utilization of chemical fertilizers have also been vastly improved. The amounts 
of nitrogenous, phosphate and potash fertilizers used per acre have increased 
relative to prewar practice. 

Fifthly, with the introduction of DDT, BHC and Parathion and others, 
there has been a marked improvement in the means of combatting disease and 
insect damage. Such agricultural chemicals are being applied by means of co- 
operatively-owned spraying and dusting machines. Whilst before the war about 
10% of the total crop was lost through insect and disease damage, the loss 
nowadays from such causes is almost negligible. 

A further postwar development has been a degree of mechanization. 
Recently, increasing use of small “garden tractors” has begun for tilling whilst 
the threshing and hulling of the rice is nowadays invariably performed by 
machines, thus immensely lightening the labor of the farmers. Thus it is 
thanks to the Land Reform, followed by land-improvement, and improvements 
in the techniques and implements of rice cultivation that the increase in total 
production and stabilization of production has been achieved after the war. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN NORTHEASTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN PREFECTURES 


PADDY RICE) 
Northeastern Yield per Southwestern Yeld per 
Prefectures tan! Prefectures tan! 
Aomori 2.28 Okayama 2.18 
Iwate 2.25 Hiroshima 2.10 
Miyagi 2.37 Yamaguchi 1.93 
Akita 2.33 Tokushima 1.89 
Yamagata 2.56 Kagawa 2.25 
Fukushima 2.22 Ehime 2.10 
Niigata 2.39 Kochi 1.56 
Toyama 2.13 Fukuoka 2.25 
Ishikawa 2.21 Saga 2.32 
Fukui 2.08 Nagasaki 1.99 
Kumamoto 2.24 
Oita 2.09 
Miyazaki 1.77 
Kagoshima 1.97 
Average 2.28 Average 2.05 


1 In koku. One koku equals approximately five bushels. One san equals about .245 acres. 
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RICE CULTIVATION MOVES NORTHWARDS 


In recent years there has been surprising development in Japanese rice 
cultivation. This is a decrease in productivity in the warmer regions and the 
development of rice cultivation in the colder regions. The islands of Japan 
form a long narrow chain stretching south and north from Latitude 27°50’N 
to 45°50/N. In the south there is no snow even in winter, whilst in the north- 
ernmost island of Hokkaidé the ground is snow-covered for four or five months 
of the year. Rice has always been considered a tropical plant, but nowadays 
in Japan rice is cultivated even in the very north of Hokkaido. In early times 
rice was grown only in the south, but gradually cultivation spread northwards 
and records show that it is about two and a half generations ago that rice culti- 
vation first reached Hokkaid6; by now cultivation of this tropical plant is well- 
established in the northern regions. It has always been assumed that the 
productivity of rice is higher in the warm regions, but recently the opposite 
has come to be the case. Past records, of course, show higher yields per unit 
of cultivated area in the southern, warmer parts, but they show also that some 
30 years ago yields in the south ceased to increase and in fact began to fall 
off. In northern Japan, including Hokkaid6, on the other hand, there has been 
a remarkable increase in yields, and in the years 1951-55 the average yield in 
northern Japan was about 10% higher than in the south. Evidently the Japan- 
ese farmer has succeeded in converting a tropical plant into one which flourishes 
in cold climates. 

Japanese experts have shown that the rice plant thrives best in conti- 
nental-type temperature conditions, where it is warm during the day and cold 
at night. According to them, the high temperature and warm sunlight of the 
daytime in western Japan favor the rice plants, but the plants do not like the 
warm nights; and the new varieties of rice plant which thrive on the temperature 
and sunlight conditions of the colder regions prefer low temperatures at night 
time. The Asahi Shimbun-sha has, since 1949, sponsored a national contest 
for the highest yield of rice, and the results of this contest have been quite 
significant. Participants every year number about 40,000; about 3,000 experts, 
acting as judges, decide the winner on the- basis of highest yield per plot of 10 
ares. The standing record was set in 1954 by a farmer in Toyama Prefecture, 
who grew one ton of rice on 10 ares of paddy. Toyama Prefecture is roughly 
in the middle of Japan, but on the Japan Sea side, which places it in the colder 
half of the country. Over the last nine years the winner of this contest has 
come three times from the warmer half of Japan and six times from the colder 
regions. 

As already mentioned, frost and fog are the enemies of the rice cultivator 
in the colder regions; but in late years strains which are able to resist the cold 
have been developed one after the other. In the 1953 season there was very 
severe frost damage, but a cross-breed strain, Fujisaka No. 5, developed at the 
Agricultural Research Institute of Aomori Prefecture, the most northerly pre- 
fecture in the main island of Japan, proved to have remarkable resistance to 
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cold, and those farmers already using this new variety suffered no loss whatso- 
ever. Fujisaka is the name of the place where the Research Institute is situated. 
The staff of the Institute devoted six years to the cross-breeding of Fujisaka No. 
5. The experts say that there is still very much room for improving the rice 
plant’s resistance to cold by using cross-breeding methods. 

In recent years, in the colder regions, there has been a change in culti- 
vation practice so as to avoid frost damage. Such damage normally occurs to- 
ward the end of August or beginning of September, just when the plants are in 
flower or the ears forming. To avoid such damage it is desirable that growth be 
speeded up so that the ears ripen more early. A difficulty, however, lies in the 
fact that it is not possible to plant earlier, as the young seedlings will not begin 
to grow until the warm spring days arrive. A possible solution to this prob- 
lem is the planting of the seeds in a warm nursery bed. One farmer in Nagano 
Prefecture, in the cold region of Japan, thought of a means of accomplishing 
this by covering the seed-bed with oiled paper or a plastic sheet. At the end 
of winter the seeds are sown; when the seedlings appear, they are exposed to 
the sunlight on warm days, but covered with the paper or plastic on cold days 
or at night. Such coddling allows the seedlings to grow strong during the early 
spring and advances both the transplanting and harvest times. Moreover, plants 
raised in this fashion appear to have considerable resistance to cold later on. 
Thus the increased adoption of new varieties and new methods has enabled the 
rice cultivator of northern Japan to vanquish his traditional enemy. 


FIGHTING TYPHOONS 


Typhoons are another enemy of the Japanese rice farmer, and it is not 
easy to see how their effects can be avoided or overcome. By building dams it 
is often possible to prevent floods, but it is not so easy to see how one can 
prevent damage from the heavy rains and violent winds which accompany a 
typhoon. Nevertheless, considerable progress has been made in solving this 
problem, which is a major one for the farmers of western Japan. Typhoons 
generally visit Japan in late August and during September; the problem is 
solved, therefore, if the harvest can be got in before this time. Temperatures 
are usually highest during August, and harvest time is traditionally the end 
of September or during October. If, therefore, the harvest is to be taken in 
before the end of August, the rice plants will have to be made to mature during 
the cooler months of early summer. It was evident that experience gained in 
developing varieties and methods of cultivation to suit the conditions of the 
colder regions might well be of use in solving the problem of the typhoon belt. 

Four years ‘ago the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry sponsored a 
Southwest Japan Early Planting Program. This has rapidly been accepted by 
the farmers. There are now farmers in Kyishii, the southernmost island of 
Japan, who are completing their harvesting before the end of July. The 
nurseries are prepared before the end of the winter when conditions are com- 
parable to those of the early spring in North Japan; the seedlings, when they 
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appear, are covered with paper or plastic sheets to protect them from the cold; 
and varieties such as Fujisaka No. 5 are being utilized. It is interesting to note 
how, rice cultivation itself having spread from the warm to the cold regions, 
it is now the techniques developed in the cold regions which are being used to 
increase efficiency of cultivation in the warmer half of the country. These 
techniques are, moreover, not only removing the fear of typhoons but also 
increasing yields in the southern region. 

Whilst in the colder regions there is only one crop of rice per year, in 
the warmer half of the country there are often two crops, rice alternating with 
other cereals or vegetables. Thus the bringing forward of the rice harvest in 
the warmer regions calls fer a change in the whole system of crop rotation 
there; but this is a problem which still has to be studied. It has already been 
mentioned that in the warmer regions of Japan yield has ceased to increase or 
even fallen off in late years; this is attributed to changes in the composition of 
the soil due to the use of chemical fertilizers. In order to remedy this condi- 
tion it is necessary to recondition the soil by the use of organic fertilizers 
obtained as the by-product of livestock-breeding. Already the raising of cattle 
and pigs on grass which is cultivated after the rice harvest is on the increase, 
and undoubtedly this will eventually lead to higher yields of rice in the warmer 
parts of the country. Again, Japan every year imports vast quantities of sugar; 
but sugar-beet can provide a satisfactory winter crop for the warmer regions 
and, whilst at present sugar-beet is only grown in Hokkaid6, experiments have 
already shown that higher yields can be obtained in the south. 

In Kéchi Prefecture on the Pacific coast of the island of Shikoku, they 
are able to produce two crops of rice per year. In this region temperatures are 
high, thanks to a warm ocean current which runs northwards along the coast. 
The first crop is harvested in late July and the second in November. Experiments 
on these lines are being made from Kyiishii in the south to the Kanté Plain in 
the north. Whilst double-crop rice cultivation is common in the tropics, it 
will be a great success for Japan if it can be introduced into warm temperate 
regions. 

Japan has thus gone far toward the development of techniques which 
will overcome the effects of cold weather in the north and typhoons in the 
south of Japan. The experts hold that the increasing acceptance and adoption 
of these techniques will lead to further increases in production in future years. 


TOWARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN RICE PRODUCTION 


The population of Japan already exceeds 90 million and is expected to 
be more than 100 million in 1970. Japan is not self-supporting in foodstuffs 
and since World War II has been annually importing 1,500,000 tons of rice and 
2 million tons of wheat. In 1957 and 1958, however, thanks to increased pro- 
duction at home, rice imports of less than 500,000 tons have been quite adequate. 
It is, moreover, confidently expected that in spite of the increase in population, 
domestic production of rice will in the near future have increased sufficiently 
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to render Japan self-supporting. Rice is not only the staple food for the 
Japanese; it is also used in the manufacture of the traditional beverage “sake” 
and for making cakes. Before the war, for all these purposes one ton of rice 
per annum was sufficient for 6.5 persons. Since then there has been a change 
in the national eating habits, with less rice, and more dairy products and other 
cereals, being eaten than previously. Compared with before the war, the aver- 
age Japanese eats 15% less rice—presumably substituting other foods—and it 
is to be expected that this trend will continue. 

At present, the Government purchases annually some 5 million tons of 
rice, Which it distributes to those resident in urban areas. ‘The price is 
controlled, and in the early summer of each year the Government decides the 
quantity it will purchase and enters into contracts with the farmers whereby 
20%, of the purchase price is paid in advance. It is necessary that this degree 
of control shall continue. Japan rice has its own peculiar characteristics and 
is quite different from that produced in Southeast Asia. If, therefore, Gov- 
ernment controls on distribution are removed, the supply of home-grown rice 
will be found inadequate and violent fluctuations in price will threaten the 
basic living conditions of the people. In spite of bountiful harvests, therefore, 
it is unthinkable that there should be a return to free trading in rice in the 
near future. There have been good harvests for four years and it is likely 
that the future has further good harvests in store. We can expect reduced im- 
ports of rice and consequent savings in valuable foreign exchange. This is 
indeed a welcome promise for the economy of Japan. 
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Book Section 


Youth and the “Modern Classics” 


Nakano Yoshio 


WARM, spring-like sun unusual for the beginning of December had shone 

for two consecutive days. I happened to have a half-day to spare, so 

I took the chance to give my study a long-due ti'ying. On one of my 
bookshelves, there is a set entitled “Collection of Modern Japanese Literature,” 
soon to be completed with a total of 100 volumes. Though termed “modern,” 
the collection is, of course, a skilful selection from the whole range of the new, 
post-Meiji literature, and my children make great use of it all the time. (I 
would add, incidentally, that none of them is a budding author, or even a 
specialist in literature.) 

As I was setting this collection in order, I noted an interesting pheno- 
menon. As might be expected in a set of close on 100 books, some volumes were 
well-thumbed and grubby, while others still carried the smell of the printer’s 
ink as fresh as the day they were made. The books with the dirtiest pages, 
with even the binding on their backs worn through here and there, were (I 
confine the discussion to writers already dead) the three volumes of Natsume 
Séseki’s works. Next came Akutagawa Ryiinosuke and Mori Ogai, with one 
volume apiece, then Shimazaki Téson (three volumes), Tokuda Shiisei (two 
volumes), and Miyamoto Yuriko and Kobayashi Takiji (one-third of one volume). 
I was surprised tu find the volume containing works by Hori Tatsuo and Kajii 
Motojir6 also well-thumbed, while there were similar signs that the—compara- 
tively heavier—works of Fukuzawa Yukichi and Uchimura Kanzd had been 
read quite a lot. 

On the other hand, the works of Kéda Rohan, Kunikida Doppo, Tayama 
Katai, Kikuchi Kan, Arishima Takeo, Yokomitsu Riichi, Kishida Kunio and 
other writers—all of whom during their lifetimes were quite widely read and 
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who almost certainly, through the views of life they expressed, greatly influ- 
enced the young men and women of one period—seemed to have been left al- 
most untouched. This too came, in a sense, as a surprise. 

The trends thus indicated depended, of course, on my three children 
only. Personal tastes doubtless played a large part, as well as habits of selec- 
tion. Aware of the dangers of judging a leopard by one of its spots, I promptly 
made enquiries with two or three firms publishing literary works, and found that 
the tastes revealed were not so individual as I had thought. They more or less 
corresponded, in fact, with the reading habits of the postwar younger genera- 
tion as a whole. 

Since the war, Séseki, Ryiinosuke, Téson and Ogai have all had new col- 
lections of their works published. Besides these, there have been first or new 
editions of the complete works of Futabatei Shimei, Ishikawa Takuboku, Miya- 
moto Yuriko, Kobayashi Takiji and Hori Tatsuo. In the case of Dazai Osamu, 
there have even been two different collections. Facts such as these can only 
mean that the publishers foresaw that these dead authors would secure enough 
readers to make publication a worthwhile commercial proposition. 

They were, in fact, a great success commercially. Sdseki led the field 
with sales of close on 100,000, followed by Ryiinosuke and Téson with 50,000- 
60,000 each and Takuboku with nearly 40,000. The rest fell far behind these 
figures, but even so most of those mentioned above sold over 10,000 sets. 

So far, I have dealt with “complete works” only. With the cheaper 
“library” editions, the numbers of volumes sold are, of course, far larger, but 


proportionately speaking the trends are almost exactly the same as those men- 
tioned above. 


So much, then, for the practical aspects of the question. What conclu- 
sions, now, can be reached from the trends thus revealed as to changes in the 
prestige and critical evaluation of Japanese writers during their lifetimes and 
after their deaths? Assuming there were such changes, were there any factors 
that made them inevitable? If so, what were they? 
few speculations on the answers to such questions. 

Let us, first, consider men such as Sdseki, Ogai, and Ryiinosuke. None 
of these, during his lifetime, was by any means a popular writer. Each of 
them, of course—since they represented the highest intellectual level of litera- 
ture—had his own steady, reliable public, and they made great contributions 
to the rise in the social standing of the author. Even so, they could never have 
been called popular. None of the volumes published by Sdseki during his life- 
time was a best seller. In fact, it is related that when the first edition of his 
collected works was published—in 1917-18, just after his death—his own family 
even was startled at the unexpected way it sold. 

Much the same is true of Ogai. Even works such as Shibue Chisai and 
Imwa Ranken, the masterpieces of his late period and among the best in Ja- 
panese biographical literature, utterly failed to impress the ordinary reader 


I have attempted here a 
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when they were printed serially in a daily newspaper, and it was probably only 
the author’s great reputation that managed to get them printed to the last 
installment. Even today, while highly valued by the specialist, his works re- 
main in a sense the literature of the intellectual. 

In the case of Ryiinosuke, his literary activities took place mainly in the 
period of economic prosperity in Japan that resulted from the First World War, 
and sales of his works could never have been called poor. Despite this, the 
thing that troubled him most before his carefully-planned suicide was whether 
his works would sell after his death, and he worried greatly lest sales of his 
complete works should not reach a minimum 3,000 sets. None of the three 
writers just mentioned, one might say, ever dreamt that their works would 
achieve the fame and the sales that they have today. 

Just why, one wonders, should their writings have lived so long after their 
death, and why, what is more, should their popularity have spread so conspicu- 
ously among ordinary young people since the end of World War II? 

It is of course misleading to attempt to illustrate literary trends in terms 
of graphs, and any statement on the subject requires the greatest caution, but 
there is one thing that can be said quite safely. Throughout the literature of 
Séseki, Ogai and Ryiinosuke alike, one can sense the impact of two essentially 
different elements—the new, Western ways of thinking and feeling that all 
Japanese intellectuals had to contend with in the Meiji and Taishé periods; 
and the Oriental ways of thinking and feeling that had been imprinted on them 
unconsciously by their upbringing. Willingly or otherwise, they had to bear 
within themselves the full force of the impact, and there was no escape. It 
is the awareness of problems and the suffering arising from these circumstances 
that provide the common theme for all their works. 

One further thing one can sense in all their works is that the con- 
flict thus experienced by the Japanese intellectual in the Meiji and Taishé 
periods—as Sdéseki points out with bitterness and a certain element of despair 
in his lecture on “The Culture of Modern Japan”—was not so much generated 
spontaneously from within as imposed, half forcibly, from without. 

The struggle is also apparent, though he does not state it so directly as 
Sdseki, in Rytinosuke. A recurrent theme in their works—their approach dif- 
fers, of course, according to their individual temperaments and the ages in 
which they lived—is the conflict between the old Oriental morality of feudal 
obligations and the individualism of the West, between Oriental resignation 
and Western intellectual rationalism. Intellectually, it may have been possible 
for them to separate themselves from the old morality and Oriental sense of 
resignation, but in their hearts these ways of thinking were a Gordian knot 
that no ordinary means could unravel. Moreover, they were not permitted to 
await some solution that would mature naturally in the course of time, but 
were, in a sense, pressed into finding one on the spot. 

The result was that Séseki tried—and failed—to find a way out by adopt- 
ing a kind of Oriental fatalism, while Rytinosuke, both spiritually and physically 
the frailer of the two, ended his young life by his own hand. The only excep 
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tion was that scientist, able bureaucrat and man of the world Ogai, who cun- 
ningly—or skilfully, as one likes—shelved the problem by adopting an attitude 
of “detachment.” 


Even today, this problem is still far from settled and done with where 
the Japanese people are concerned. In fact, while in the Meiji and Taishd 
periods it troubled only a comparative minority of intellectuals, today a far 
wider section of the public, and the younger generation in particular, has been 
brought up against it willy-nilly, sometimes unconsciously, as one of the most 
serious problems it has to deal with. And here, possibly, lies the reason for 
the increase in the number of people who read these authors’ works. 

If this is so, it may seem strange that the works of Kunikida Doppo and 
Arishima Takeo, who deal with much the same problems, should be read hardly 
at all. The reason in Doppo’s case is probably a dissatisfying concentration on 
emotion at the expense of any sustained thought. With Takeo, the emotional, 
unstable character that made him, with comparatively little hesitation, embrace 
Christianity then with equal facility abandon it, unfits him for helping the 
modern generation with its problems. 

On the other hand, it is highly significant that Futabatei Shimei’s Float- 
ing Clouds, which by the time of the last war scarcely attracted any readers, 
has undergone a reappraisal since the war and seen a remarkable increase in 
the number of its readers. Floating Clouds, a forerunner of the Meiji literature 
which first appeared at the end of the 1880's, shows the process whereby its 
hero, a young man from the petit bourgeoisie who has already received his 
baptism of Western thought, gradually lapses into anxiety, doubt and melan- 
choly as a result of the conflict with the old morality and ideas. It doubtless 
represents a revelation of the acute personal suffering of the author himself, 
who was the first to be influenced by modern Russian literature. 


Circumstances are somewhat different in the case of the long literary 
lives of Téson and Takuboku. Téson is perhaps most widely read, apart from 
his final masterpiece, the magnificently conceived novel Before the Dawn, for 
his early collections of lyric poetry and for the series of novels based on his own 
youth (Spring, The Family, When the Cherries Ripen, etc.) written in his 
early and middle periods. 

In the case of Takuboku, particular attention has been paid since the 
war to the elements of social criticism in his work, to his plebeian sentiments, 
his—albeit crude—socialistic ideas and his materialistic view of society, and his 
rediscovery is undoubtedly due partly to the greater ideological freedom of the 
postwar period. Notwithstanding, the work with the greatest appeal for the 
young reader remains as ever his two volumes of tanka. Their material is taken 
almost exclusively from real life, with its poverty and suffering, which is por- 
trayed with a deceptively artless art in simple, everyday language. Yet what 
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appeals to the heart in these poems is not the wretched realities of life they 
depict, but the intense nostalgia of youth. Paradoxical though it may seem, 
they are full of the characteristic lyricism of youth, in which respect they have 
something in common with the work of Heine. 

Téson, Takuboku, and Hori Tatsuo, who was mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, have more points of dissimilarity than similarity, yet 
there is a strange resemblance between them insofar as they are all litera- 
ture of youth. Here, perhaps, one can detect the innate strength that such litera- 
ture possesses in every country of the world, a strength that stems from the 
way youth, however the times may change, is forever being born anew. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION 


Compiled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. Theodore de Bary, and Donald Keene 
New York, Columbia University Press. 928 pp., with index. $7.50 or ¥3,000 


ROBABLY it violates some principle of 
literary and journalistic ethics for a 
person to review the same book twice. Lest 
it be thought that I am trying to conceal 
the offense, I shall say that this review is 
a continuation of my review in the Japan 
Times for September 28, 1958. “Further 
Reflections on Sources of the Japanese 
Tradition,” it might be called. 

The book induces reflections and more 
reflections. It is one which the reader leaves 
black with notes and signs, and keeps re- 
turning to for material not to be found else- 
where in English. Three months of steady 
use have not made it necessary to revise 
my opinion of the book. It calls for the 
highest praise, and if the following remarks 
tend more toward blame than toward praise, 
that is because ambitious and important 
books almost always have their small flaws, 
and because reviews are what they are. 

Sources of the Japanese Tradition is in 
the nature of a documentary history of 
Japan from prehistoric times to yesterday, as 
the Germans would say, and it may be 


divided into three general subjects: religion 
and pure philosophy, society and _ political 
philosophy, and aesthetics. If there is a 
major formal defect, it is that each of the 
three falls short of complete coverage. The 
first and third are not entirely adequate in 
the section on modern Japan, the second in 
the sections on Heian and medieval Japan. 

Religion and pure philosophy are more 
satisfactorily treated in the sections on 
medieval and Tokugawa Japan than in 
earlier sections. There is a certain disparity 
between the quality of the introductory and 
linking essays, which are extremely good, 
and the quality of the documents proper 
from the Nara and Heian periods. This is 
especially true of Buddhism—early Shinto is 
a primitive affair in which one does not 
expect to find imposing edifices. 

Thus it is a disappointment, after learn- 
ing that the central message of the Golden 
Light Siitra is an injunction to “obey the 
dictates of the inner light of reason,” to turn 
to the very brief passage from that siitra. 
It tells us only that good rulers have the 
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mandate of Buddha. Again, it is disappoint- 
ing that nothing in the documents touches 
upon the first and third of “the three main 
philosophical features of Nara Buddhism.. 
..the dialectics of negation....the doctrine 
of the attainment of enlightenment through 
the powers of the mind....and the metaphy- 
sics of the harmonious whole.” The editors 
would perhaps justify themselves by saying 
that the men of Nara were more interested 
in statecraft than in the dialectics of nega- 
tion. Still, one could learn something from 
the principles to which they paid homage, 
even if they turned to other matters once 
the homage was done. 

A similar disparity continues through 
the pages on K6b6 Daishi. The treatment 
of later esotericism, on the other hand, fills 
an important gap left by Anezaki, and with 
the emergence of the Pietist sects one’s re- 
servations disappear. The achievement here 
must be especially noted, since the appeal 
of Hénen and Shinran could have been over- 
looked in the simplicity of their teachings. 

With the section on Zen, a flicker of 
doubt may return. Do we have too much 
Zen muscularity here and not enough Zen 
mysticism? The emphasis can be defended 
a a worthy attempt to right a balance, 
however, and in a sense it has the sanction 
of later history. The Tokugawa Period was 
not much given to mysticism, if we may 
except the rather hysterical mystifying of 
Hirata Atsutane and the Mito scholars. The 
chapter on Zen and the arts is perhaps the 
best short treatment of the subject in 
English. 

The chapters on Edo thought still seem 
very nearly above reproach. If one must 
look for something to complain about, it 
might possibly be the fact that Rangaku is 
slighted. Still, we have Hirata Atsutane and 
Honda Toshiaki, and Rangaku has hitherto 
been favored by foreign students above the 
other major intellectual currents of the day. 

The story of Japanese political thought 
and institutional growth is less completely 
told. There is an almost complete break 
between Prince Shdtoku’s “Constitution” and 
Hideyoshi’s sword-collection edict. Nichiren 
and Musé Kokushi do, it is true, touch upon 
politics in passing; but we are presented with 
a gleaming new system imported from 


China in the 7th Century and the full- 
blown feudalism of the Edo military houses 
in the 17th, and nothing between to tell 
us what happened to the Chinese system. 
One might have hoped for brief translations 
from say the land ordinances of the 8th 
Century to show how the Chinese system 
began to break down, and from say the 
Azuma Kagami and the Jéei Shikimoku to 
show how the Kamakura Shégunate began 
to build something new in its ruins. 

The three chapters on Japanese aesthetics, 
with a fourth on Bashd and haiku, are 
excellent, though one may occasionally want 
to question specific judgments, as when 
yiigen is compared to Poeish symbolism. 
Poe’s roots were in 18th-Century associa- 
tionism, and surely yiigen had more fiber 
to it than that. The frequency with 
which Japanese initiates ask us to put our- 
selves at the intersection of sound and 
silence suggests that a musical comparison 
might have been more apt. This is a small 
point, however, and my chief complaint 
about these chapters is that they leave us 
in the 18th Century. 

It is a complaint I made in my earlier 
review. The modern section of the book is 
preoccupied with politics, though a reread- 
ing of that section makes me feel that the 
very last chapter fills the philosophical and 
aesthetic gap more successfully than I had 
thought. Excerpts from the works of six 
eminent modcrn Japanese, three of them still 
living, treat of an obsessive question, what 
the Oriental tradition is and what is to be 
done about it. 

The selection has been skillfully made. 
Even so, the general impression left by the 
modern documents is a somewhat mislead- 
ing one of confidence and fixity of purpose. 
It would have been enough to say that 
Yoshino Sakuz6 was a _ Western-oriental 
liberal, and let the matter rest with a very 
few pages from his works. Any number of 
people—Sait6G Ryokuu, Takayama Chogyi, 
Nagai Kafii—could have occupied the space 
thus freed and given us a touch of Meiji 
anguish. And while a chapter on modern 
aesthetics might have been chaos, even a 
chaotic preoccupation with aesthetics is not 
to be ignored. A few remarks by Tsubouchi 
Shéy6, Mori Ogai, Akutagawa Ryinosuke, 
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and perhaps the Proletarians on the purposes 
of literature might not have been enough, 
perhaps, but they would have had their 
value. 

A review must always end with the ob- 
servation that the book contains slips and 
infelicities. A few examples will show how 
minor they are in this case. On page 38 
we are told that Article II of Prince Shd- 
toku’s Constitution enjoins against accepting 
bribes. In fact, it is Article V. Is it really 
true (page 132) that Nara Buddhist icono- 
graphy was largely Hinayana, or (page 267) 
that the more colorful festivals of the Heian 
court were Buddhist and not Shinto? What 
of the Aoi Matsuri? It is odd to call the 
sarume a family (page 280). The maps 
are a little misleading. On page 309, Aizu 


OKINAWA : 
By George H. Kerr 


seems to be represented as a city, and on 
page 115 Kamakura stands west of Tokyo 
or Edo Bay, and the Miidera on the south- 
east coast of Lake Biwa. I am very sure, 
incidentally, that somewhere in the book 
there is a reference to the Onjéji with no 
hint that the Onjdji and the Miidera are 
the same; but I cannot say where, since 
there is no index entry for Onjéji. 

As for infelicities, one of the rare 
sentences with two dubious details will 
suffice. “The pale hue of the flowers of 
the teak-tree show the truth that they who 
prosper must fall.” Aside from the gram- 
matical error, there is a suspicion that the 
sentence has not profited from the addition 
of the word “pale,” which is not in the 
original Tale of Heiké. 


E. G. Seidensticker 


The History of an Island People 


Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1958. 542 pp., 37 plates, textual figures and maps. 


Price in Japan: ¥1,800 


HIS is the story of the Ryukyus, of those 

“lonely islands in a distant sea” that 
have figured so prominently in the news 
in recent years. The story has not been 
told in full before, at least not in any 
Western language. Here, for the first time, 
we have a complete history, inspired by a 
genuine affection for the Okinawan and 
based on a thorough knowledge of his past. 
It is clear that this was a labor of love. 
Mr. Kerr, like so many of the early travel- 
lers who preceded him to the Ryukyus, was 
won by the beauty of the islands and the 
charm of the people; but since he has no 
ax to grind, no special cause to plead (save, 
perhaps, the Okinawan), he has told the 
story for the most part from the Okinawan 
point of view, borrowing generously from 
their sources and, wherever possible, quoting 
their own words. So successful has he been 
that an earlier version of this history was 
translated into Japanese and is now ir. use 


in Okinawan schools. 

The Ryukyus, of which Okinawa is the 
principal island, is a poor archipelago. In 
ancient times it supported a meager popula- 
tion, that even under the most favorable 
conditions probably never exceeded 300,000. 
In the 15th Century, the founders of the 
Shé Dynasty in Okinawa proved to be men 
of unusual ability. They looked to the sea, 
sending their ships to trade not only with 
China, Japan and Korea but southward, to 
the Spice Islands and to Siam. Under them, 
the island flourished. This was the period 
of the great Court at Chiizan, a period of 
cultural borrowing from China, of intel- 
lectual activity, of comparative wealth. A 
tributary relationship was established with 
the Ming Court at Peking, and Chinese 
influence was preponderant. But this period 
did not last for long. In Japan, at the end 
of the 16th Century, temporal power was 
seized first by Hideyoshi, later by the Tokv- 
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gawas. In the southern island of Kyishi 
the Shimazu family secured their position 
in the province of Satsuma and their shadow 
fell upon Okinawa, never again to be lifted. 

Mr. Kerr lingers nostalgically upon these 
halcyon days of the Chiizan Court. It was 
a period unique in Okinawan history. 
Okinawan ships brought back wealth and 
new skills from overseas; in the capital at 
Shuri a great castle was built, and many fine 
monuments were erected in the land. An 
indigenous art and culture developed that 
Mr. Kerr finds it necessary to record because 
it has completely disappeared—destroyed, 
almost overnight, in the holocaust of 1945. 

The author describes in detail the com- 
plex relationship of Okinawa to China, of 
tributary to overlord. He goes into it 
thoroughly, for it is a relationship that was 
to last until our day, and that was to cause 
Okinawa a good deal of concern in modern 
times. Based on commerce essentially, this 
relationship proved in no sense onerous to 
Okinawa. With every tributary mission went 
shiploads of traders; Okinawans were per- 
mitted to establish a permanent trading post 
on the China coast and to receive a Chinese 
colony at Naha, with all the educational 
and practical advantages such an exchange 
conferred. In fact, so advantageous was this 
so-called tribute that in later years Satsuma, 
and even the Shédgunate, continued to en- 
courage it, profiting immensely themselves 
from the indirect exchange. 

The first Europeans arrived in the Far 
East in the last half of the 16th Century, 
bringing in their train many problems of 
a political and military nature. Hideyoshi 
was quick to grasp the significance of their 
presence in the Eastern seas; he saw the 
danger that loomed, not from the mainland, 
as before, but from the south. Hence his 
encouragement of the Shimazu clan of Sa- 
tsuma to establish themselves in Okinawa 
and block the southern access to Japan. 
Satsuma needed little encouragement. She 
invaded the islands, seized the castle at 
Shuri and brought the King back as hostage. 
He was made to swear an oath of loyalty 
to the Shégun that bound Okinawa closely 
to Japan and built up a relationship that 
was to weigh heavily upon Okinawa through 
the following centuries. For it was a recog- 


nition of the Shdgun’s overlordship, an 
acceptance of Japanese suzerainty, that 
clearly conflicted with the older, hence more 
binding tributary relationship to China. It 
inaugurated a period of “dual subordina- 
tion,” with its resultant conflict of loyalties, 
that was to last until 1895. In that year, 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki that terminated 
the Sino-Japanese War, the conflict was 
finally resolved in favor of Japan. 

The 17th and 18th Centuries were a 
period of exploitation: Okinawa with her 
meager resources trying to satisfy two 
masters. The introduction of the sweet 
potato and the sugar cane enabled the is- 
lands to survive economically; a sturdy 
physique and a gentle, pliant character per- 
mitted them to endure. Foreign trade was 
now in the hands of Satsuma: the Okinawans 
remained isolated, cultivating their small 
farms and leading their own lives. A few 
Okinawan youths still chose to go to Peking 
to study; others preferred to be sent to 
Kumamoto and Edo, and there arose, cul- 
turally as well as politically, a dichotomy 
that has lasted almost to this day. 

With the 19th Century came the for- 
eigner, insistently knocking at this gateway 
to the Far East. He was no longer the 
trader, the missionary, the castaway of 
earlier years; he was at first the inquiring 
traveller—Capt. Basil Hall, Beechey, Glynn 
—to be followed by men-of-war, taking 
soundings, establishing bases, seeking treaties. 
Mr. Kerr gives particular attention to the 
visit of Commodore Perry in 1853 because 
of its historical significance—if not parallel— 
today, with the the presence of the Americans 
in Okinawa. The author’s version of the 
Commodore’s visit and negotiations differs 
in many respects from the official account, 
furnished by Perry himself and published 
by the American Congress. This is Perry 
seen through Okinawan eyes. It is an unedify- 
ing picture of “colonial” pressure, of a 
military martinet in action, bent on attain- 
ing his ends at all costs; of a gentle and 
timid people agreeing to these demands. To 
offset Perry’s conduct we have, in the back- 
ground, the disapproval of some of his as- 
sistants, the complete surrender of the men 
of the fleet to the charm of the islands and 
their inhabitants, and the ludicrous behavi- 
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or of the irrepressible Bettelheim, a gadfly 
in missionary guise who for eight years had 
molested the poor Okinawans. 

The final chapter of this history is pure 
tragedy: the story of a people caught be- 
tween “the hammer and the anvil.” A world 
war came to the islands and the population 
was decimated, the countryside devastated. 
These “lonely islands in a distant sea” 
acquired a strategic, a military importance 
that has aroused the interest of nations 
situated well beyond the adjacent seas. 
Through the centuries Okinawa had stood 
at one of the important crossroads of trade; 
it is her misfortune to find herself at a 


THE POPULATION OF JAPAN 
By Dr. Irene B. Taeuber 


more vital crossroads, one determined not 
merely by commerce. As has been the case 
throughout Okinawan history, the solution 
to her problem, her very fate, rests entirely 
with others. 

The Okinawans are fortunate to have 
such a sympathetic and well-informed chron- 
icler. Mr. Kerr’s book unfolds like a story, 
but the impressive bibliography at the end 
is our assurance that none of it is fiction. 
It reads easily and well; it is full of color 
and incident, and it tells—in a manner that 
is simple yet often moving—the poignant 
story of a vanishing race. 


Paul C. Blum 


Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1958. xv +461 pp. $ 15.00. 


HE number of studies by foreigners on 
Japan's population problem is com- 
paratively large. As early as the middle of 
the Meiji Period, P. Mayet and G. Droppers 
published two works entitled, respectively, 
Japanische Bevélkerungsstatistik (1887) and 
The Population of Japan in the Tokugawa 
Period (1894), which taught the Japanese 
people much as to the importance of, and 
methods of, studying the population prob- 
lem. After World War I, when the popula- 
tion pressure started to be acutely felt within 
this country, research in this field by Japa- 
nese scholars gradually showed progress, but 
at the same time studies were being carried 
on quite actively in the West also, and the 
works of Penrose, Orchard and others be- 
come familiar to us. It was not until after 
World War II, however, that real, active 
interest in this field was shown, when it was 
realized that the increasing pressure of over- 
population was a vital question not only in 
Japan and other Asian nations but in rela- 
tion to world peace also. The enthusiastic 
efforts of Notestein, Manger and many others 
in tackling the problem are well known, and 
Dr. Taeuber’s new book, The Population of 
Japan, can be called a monumental edifice 


erected on the foundation of all these previ- 
ous studies. 

Dr. Taeuber, one of the foremost demo- 
graphers in the United States, is a leading 
member of the Office of Population Research 
at Princeton University. This Office during 
the War launched an extensive survey of the 
population situation in various Asian nations, 
in which Dr. Taeuber was responsible for 
research on Japan. These studies were con- 
tinued even after the end of the War, and 
the results of the various studies are now 
beginning to be published. Dr. Taeuber’s 
work on Japan follows the publication of 
works by Davis on India and Pakistan, by 
Barclay on Taiwan and by Smith on Malaya, 
among others. All these studies were made 
under the auspices of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
has made it possible for Dr. Taeuber to come 
to Japan several times since the War to 
gather first-hand material for her research. 
Her stays were for fairly long periods, during 
which the Demographic Research Institute in 
Tokyo offered her a desk and gave her their 
wholehearted collaboration. How exhaustive 
was Dr. Taeuber’s research work in Japan is 
clear from the one fact that almost all demo- 
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graphers in Japan were asked for an inter- 
view. This reviewer, for one, remembers 
very vividly the interview he had with her, 
which lasted for several hours, and was deep- 
ly impressed by the keenness of her questions 
concerning family planning in Japan. In 
the Preface of her book the author lists the 
names of Okazaki, Tachi, Koga, Mizushima, 
Morita, Muramatsu, Sdda and others, and 
expresses special gratitude for their collabo- 
ration. All these are leading authorities on 
Japan’s demographic problems, so it can be 
said that she was blessed with the best ad- 
visers she could have wished to find any- 
where. 

In the long course of the author's re- 
search work she had already published 
several papers and reports, but her new 
book is a complete compilation of all these 
papers, reports and other research work. 
It is a large book, with close to 500 
pages. The text is divided into 18 chapters, 
which are grouped in the following seven 
sections: 1) The Population in the Pre- 
Modern Period; 2) The Transition, 1852-1918; 
3) The Changing Population, 1920-1955; 4) 
Migration; 5) Expansion; 6) Natural Move- 
ments; and 7) Demography in Peace and 
War; with 141 tables, 29 figures and 18 maps. 
There are also a chronology, glossary, a list 
of agencies and institutions and periodicals 
and, finally, a 60-page bibliography. This 
bibliography includes all the literature there 
is concerning the demography of Japan, both 
Japanese and Western, gathered extensively 
and inclusively, and is in itself worthy of be- 
ing treated as a single book. Especially for 
Japanese demographers, this bibliography is 
invaluable for its information on Western 
works on Japan’s population problem. 

Where the contents of the book are 
concerned, one is, first of all, amazed at its 
scope and comprehensiveness. Almost any- 
thing one wants to know about the popula- 
tion of Japan can be found somewhere in 
this book. In this sense, it is almost literally 
an “encyclopedia of Japan’s population.” No 
one, in fact, Westerner or Japanese, has ever 
written anything on such a large scale about 
the population of Japan, and this reviewer 
cannot but feel an immense respect for the 
author’s zeal and energy in tackling the task. 

The second characteristic of this book is 
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the author’s objective, scientific approach. 
Needless to say, demographic studies must be 
based on accurate and precise analyses of 
demographic statistics; since the author is her- 
self an outstanding statistician, the conclu- 
sions derived from her analyses can be relied 
upon as being highly objective. It is not 
uncommon for Westerners who are making 
studies on Japan to miss in some subtle way 
the critical point of the matter, a fact which 
stems from a tendency to be guided by ab- 
stract preconceptions. Dr. Taeuber, how- 
ever, by her strictly objective attitude, has 
afforded a model for all such future studies. 
As already mentioned, the author made every 
effort to meet as many Japanese author- 
ities on the subject as possible, and by ex- 
changing frank opinions with them she, to 
a great degree, avoided any arbitrary judg- 
ments on her part. How much the author 
appreciated these counsels is evident in the 
book’s dedication, which reads, quite briefly, 
“to my colleagues in Japan.” 

Finally, one further salient characteristic 
of this book is the author’s deep trust in and 
love for Japan, which is apparent throughout. 
The original research must have been 
motivated by wartime strategical require- 
ments, but today the author is entirely 
sympathetic in her understanding of Japan. 
She points out, without mincing any words, 
the danger implicit in the ever-increasing 
population of our nation and the inadequate- 
ness of the measures taken against the danger, 
but her advice is all well-meant. No one 
knows better than we Japanese that Japan is 
facing an unprecedented crisis in her increas- 
ing population, and there are not a few Japa- 
nese who take an extremely pessimistic view 
of the matter. The author, however, ex- 
presses not only the hope that Japan will 
finally win through in the struggle, but also 
the belief that the Japanese are a people who 
have both the formidable zeal and wisdom 
necessary to accomplish this feat. The 
author, through her book, gives great en- 
couragement to the Japanese people. In this 
sense, the book is not only a high-quality 
piece of scientific research, but also a most 
valuable piece of good tidings. This reviewer 
strongly hopes that it will find a wide cir- 
culation. 


Terao Takuma 
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CHRONOLOGY 
September to November, 1958 


United Arab Republic Industry Minister Aziz Sidky arrives to seek Japanese 
economic aid and a trade agreement. 

The Bank of Japan reduces the official money rate by 0.1 sen per Y100 per 
diem to 2 sen and the rate for export advance bills by 0.1 sen to 1.5 sen. 

Japan and Pakistan sign a trade agreement in Tokyo. 

Roving Ambassador Nagano Shigeo leaves on a tour of the Soviet Union, 
North and East Europe. 

Hései University Prof. Yasui Kaoru, Chairman of the Japan Council Against 
Nuclear Weapons, receives the Lenin Peace Prize in Moscow. 

Foreign currency reserves total $781 million at the end of August, an increase 
of $42 million over the July balance but bolstered by a $24 million impact loan 
from the World Bank. 

The five-day 5th International Congress on Diseases of the Chest opens in 
Tokyo with 534 doctors from 48 countries attending. 

The Tohé film “Muhématsu no Issh6” (The Rickshaw Man) wins the first 
prize Golden Lion at the Venice International Film Festival. 

The “Hakusan Maru” returns to Maizuru from the Soviet Union with 472 
repatriates, including eight fishermen and 364 Koreans. 

Japan and New Zealand sign in Wellington a three-year trade agreement 
providing for most-favored-nation treatment. 

Newly-appointed Soviet Ambassador to Japan Nicolai Fedorenko arrives in 
Tokyo. 

The International Congress on the History of Religions closes in Kyoto. 

The World Bank agrees to lend $22 million to the Japan Steel Tube Co. 
and $29 million to the Chiibu Electric Power Co. 

US. Secretary of State Dulles and Foreign Minister Fujiyama announce in 
Washington that Japan and the United States have agreed to open diplomatic 
negotiations in Tokyo for the revision of the US.-Japan Security Treaty. 

The International Congress of Bronchoesophagology opens for three days in 
Kyoto with delegates from 26 countries attending. 

The Teachers’ Union calls a nationwide walkout of teachers from public 
schools, and sympathizing unions order children to stay away from classes in 
protest against the teachers’ efficiency rating system. 

Japan agrees to accept compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice for five years on condition of reciprocity. 

The Soviet Embassy in Tokyo delivers a sharply-worded note verbale warn- 
ing Japan against allowing the United States to keep bases here for “aggression” 
in the Taiwan Straits area. The Foreign Office, in an informal statement, 
denounces the charge as groundless. 

Martin M. Rosen, Director of the World Bank’s Far East Operations, arrives 
for a two-week visit on his way to New Delhi. 

Typhoon No. 22 (Ida), the most powerful storm in 20 years, batters the 
Kant6-Tokaid6 area with strong winds and heavy rain causing widespread 
damage. In Shizuoka Prefecture, the worst hit, 638 persons are killed, 622 
injured and 211 are missing in river floods. 
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The Cabinet approves a $2,213 million foreign exchange budget for the second 
half of fiscal 1958 beginning in October, with $1,757 million, or $130 million 
more than in the first half, allocated for imports. 

Indian President Rajendra Prasad arrives for an eight-day State visit. 

The U.S. Export-Import Bank lends $2,300,000 to the Gas-Chemical Industries 
Ltd. of Japan. 

The 30th extraordinary session of the Diet opens for a 40-day session. 

Ghana Finance Minister K.A. Ghedemah arrives for a visit. 

In Tokyo, Japan and the Republic of Korea resume talks for the normaliza- 
tion of relations. 

The Japanese liquid measures “gd” and “sh6d” are replaced by the metric 
system, which is to be adopted for all weights and measures in Japan from 
Jan. 1. 

Negotiations for the revision of the seven-year-old U.S.-Japan Security Treaty 
open in Tokyo. 

US. Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy, on a Far East inspection tour, 
arrives for talks with Japanese leaders. 

Tokyo stocks hit an all-time high with a Dow-Jones average of ¥516.21. 

Japan's foreign currency reserves as of Sept. 30 were $759 million, a decrease 
of $22 million from the previous month as $62,500,000 was repaid for an IMF 
loan. 

Fifteen Asian countries attend the 11-day food conference sponsored by the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization in Tokyo. 

A 13-member trade mission, headed by Inagaki Heitaré, President of the 
Japan Foreign Trade Council, leaves for Canada and the United States. 

Customs clearance figures for the first half of fiscal 1958 (April-September) 
show an unfavorable balance of $138 million ($1,369 million exports and $1,507 
million imports). 

The Government and Liberal-Democratic Party submit, without notice, the 
Police Duties Execution Law amendment bill to the Diet, thus setting off a 
nationwide political controversy. 

The Japan Coal Industry Association decides to cut coal production by 15 
per cent, or three million tons, for the second half of fiscal 1958, to bring total 
output of 18 major mining companies to 16,400,000 tons. 

Japan and the United States sign an amendment to their nuclear power 
agreement, guaranteeing that the U.S. will not use plutonium produced by 
Japanese reactors for atomic weapons. 

An interview between Prime Minister Kishi and U.S. NBC correspondent 
Cecil Brown is made public. Mr. Kishi’s statement that the time has come 
for the elimination of Article 9 (no-war clause) of the Constitution creates a new 
issue in the Diet. 

Finance Minister Sat6é Eisaku returns from the World Bank Conference in 
New Delhi with assurances the World Bank will grant Japan $150 million in 
loans in the next 18 months. 

Japan and Laos sign a ¥1,000 million economic and technical cooperation 
agreement. 

Japan and Brazil sign a new trade agreement providing for payment in 
pounds instead of the open-account settlement in dollars. 

The International North Pacific Fisheries Commission’s Biological Subcom- 
mittee begins preliminary talks preparatory to the Japan-U.S.-Canada general 
meeting Nov. 4 in Tokyo. 

The St. Louis Cardinals pro baseball team arrives for a 16-gaime tour of 
goodwill games in Japan. 
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A 10-member trade mission leaves for 11 European countries. 

The Nishitetsu Lions win the 1958 Japan Series for the pro baseball champion- 
ship by defeating the Yomiuri Giants. 

Roving Ambassador Toéhata Seiichi leaves for a 13-nation tour of Asia and 
the Middle East. 

Japan and Iran exchange instruments of ratification for a cultural agree- 
ment, to become effective Nov. 20. 

Prime Minister Kishi says in the Lower House Cabinet Committee that 
Japan’s right of self-defense includes Okinawa. 

The Lower House Local Administration Committee begins deliberations on 
the controversial police bill. 

Japan’s foreign exchange accounts for the first half of fiscal 1958 (April- 
September) show a favorable balance of $251 million. 

Six Japanese fishing boats with 122 fishermen return after five-month deten- 
tion in Communist China. 

West German Vice-Chancellor and Economic Affairs Minister Ludwig Erhard 
arrives for a seven-day visit as a guest of the Government. 

U.S. Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson arrives for a seven-day 
informal visit. 

Sixty organizations, headed by the Socialist Party and Sdhy6, join in nation- 
wide rallies protesting the police bill. 

Japan and India sign in Tokyo two loan agreements, one for an additional 
$10 million loan and the other filling in details of the ¥18 billion loan. 

Japan participates in the 10th Colombo Plan Conference held in Seattle. 

U.S. Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson agrees to the Japanese 
request for a postponement of repayment of Japan’s GARIOA debts to the 
U.S. until all reparations are paid off. 

The ¥9,098 million supplementary budget bill is approved by the Lower 
House. (Upper House approves it after a 19-day Diet impasse.) 

The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry estimates this year’s rice crop at 12,108,000 
tons, second only to the 1955 harvest as a record postwar crop. 

Export letters of credit for October are $276 million, the highest postwar 
total. 

Four artists and scholars receive the 1958 Culture Medal on Culture Day. 

The Government and Liberal-Democratic Party maneuver a “blitzkrieg” 
declaration of a 30-day extension of the Diet, scheduled to adjourn Nov. 7. 

The Socialist Party begins a boycott of the Diet and denounces the Diet 
extension as invalid. 

An estimated four million unionists participate in a nationwide demonstra- 
tion protesting the police bill. Workshop railies delay railway, mail and tele- 
graph services. 

Tokyo stock prices reach a postwar high as the Dow-Jones average shows 
624.06. 

Canadian Finance Minister Donald Fleming arrives for a six-day visit. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the U.S. Foreign Development 
Loan Fund, arrives for a four-day visit to discuss U.S. foreign aid. 

A four-member Soviet goodwill mission headed by M. Nesterov arrives for 
an 18-day visit. (Mission leaves Nov. 24.) 

Japan and the United Arab Republic sign a new trade and payments agree- 
ment in Cairo. 

Central Labor Relations Board Chairman Nakayama Ichird undertakes to 
mediate in the 113-day-old labor dispute at the Oji Paper Company’s Toma- 
komai plant. (Management accepts mediation on Nov. 22 and the labor union 
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accepts on Nov. 30). 

The Finance Ministry warns against the dangers of the current stock market 
boom. The Tokyo Stock Exchange decides to raise margin from 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent from Nov. 15. 

The International North Pacific Fisheries Commission meeting of Japan, the 
United States and Canada ends in Tokyo with an agreement to continue for 
another year the present demarcation line fixing the salmon fishing area. 

The 37-member Antarctic observation team leaves Tokyo aboard the “Sdya” 
on its third expedition to the South Pole. 

The eight-day 7th Internationa! Congress on Leprology opens in Tokyo. 

Japan recognizes the Republic of Guinea. 

The Economic Planning Board announces that the total national income in 
fiscal 1958 was ¥10,046,400 million, an increase of 8.8 per cent over fiscal 1957. 

Sir John Cockcroft, member of the British Atomic Energy Authority, arrives 
for a week’s visit to hold talks with scientific leaders and inspect Japan’s atomic 
facilities. 

GATT members decide to accept Japan's invitation to hold their 1959 autumn 
conference in Tokyo. 

Communist Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi blasts the Kishi Government 
and calls on Japan to “maintain its independence” by revising the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty. (The Foreign Office terms the attack “interference in domestic 
affairs” and an attempt to split Japan and the U.S.) 

Prime Minister Kishi, as President of the Liberal-Democratic Party, and 
Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki Mosabur6é agree that the controversial police 
bill be shelved; the Diet extension will be recognized but the Lower House 
will be recessed until the final day, Dec. 7. This agreement ends the 18-day 
Diet stalemate. 

The five-day 2nd Study Conference of the International Union of Child 
Welfare opens in Tokyo. 

The Government decides to extend a $48,800,000 loan to the Philippines 
for the Marikina Dam and electric power and communications industries. 

The Finance Ministry and Bank of Japan report a $48 million favorable 
balance in October's foreign exchange accounts, with $307 million in revenues. 

The Imperial Household Council unanimously approves the betrothal of the 
Crown Prince to a commoner, Miss Shéda Michiko, daughter of the president 
of the Nisshin Flour Milling Company. 

At a meeting of the Japan-ROK Fisheries Committee in Tokyo, Japan pre- 
sents a draft of a Japan-Republic of Korea fishery conservation agreement 
proposing the establishment of restricted zones (The ROK delegate rejects the 
draft on Nov. 29 because it does not recognize the Rhee Line.) 

Japan recognizes the new Sudanese Government. 

The one-week 9th International Conference on Social Work opens in Tokyo. 
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“The Magazine of 
the Fifties...” 


This is how one critic described ENCOUNTER, Britain’s leading monthly 
review, edited by Stephen Spender and Irving Kristol. He added: “It 
has articles about foreign events and trends, is markedly international in 


outlook, and is well aware of the new forces in society today.” 


This tribute emphasizes, of course, only one of ENCOUNTER’s 
many virtues—its alertness to political and social trends. Those whose 


main interest is literature, art or philosophy will find ENCOUNTER 


equally rewarding. 


ENCOUNTER is particularly alive to Asian affairs and the work of 
Asian writers. Recent issues have contained reports on China, Siam and 
Malaya, stories by Krishna Baldev Vaid and Nakashima Ton, and a 
profile of Jayaprakash Narayan. Details of a short story competition for 
Asian authors, sponsored by ENCOUNTER and the International P.E.N., 


were announced in the April-June issue of Japan Quarterly. 


ENCOUNTER is distributed in Japan by the Charles Tuttle Com- 
pany, 15 Edogawa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, and is obtainable through 
leading booksellers. An annual subscription (¥ 1800, including postage) 
can be entered with the Charles Tuttle Company. The U.K. address of 
ENCOUNTER is 25 Haymarket, London S.W.1. 
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3-D Tape Controlled Automatic 
Milling Machine (KD) for cam- 
plicated milling work for shape 
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